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Uniformity — 


yours always with . -- 


‘Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie and dough-vi flour 


COOKIE KING 
R KIN G—cracker sponge 
100% soft wheat grahan 


aeleL 


CRACKE 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—!ow viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














HOME OF 
TODAY’S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 
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Bemis multiwallis 
are the way 
you want ’em... 


———— 


ROUGH Outer Sheets — Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


Smooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 


You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 














Small Paper Bags 
Bemilin (Dress Print) 


Cotton Bags Becote White Bive- 
lined Flour Bags 
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RED STAR YEAST @ PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 








...not quite as good 





as a vacation, but almost... oe 
since the boss put us on 100% 
There’s no fussing and fretting ...then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 


for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 
using a// Drinkwater, 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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sal: 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 





Wherever the name “KELLY’S FAMOUS” is mentioned, bakers 
think of these things—quality, good value, dependability. These 


are the hallmark of this famous flour for over 50 years. 





Milled exciusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIE ANSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Yes, with Commander-Larabee _ 

flours you can rely on constant CREAM LOAF FLOUR. a 
uniformity . . . constant depend- 
ability of performance . . . any 
season of the year. Controlled 
milling operations plus immense 
storage facilities enable us to 
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for example. Yes, for flour 
performance that’s close to 
miraculous in uniformity, 
dependability and superior /| 
baking results... consist- | 
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furnish premium flours made to ently . . . day after day, | j 
. er : ' season after season! | ~~ , 
exacting specifications without | cre, z 
jati hi th out . | 
variation... month in, month out. ee Loup“ tf 
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Comment... 
- -- by Cooley 
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Mr. Crumb... 














For many years, the baking industry has 
pointed out that its promotion expenditures are 
much less than those of competing industries, 
using this as an excuse for static or declining 
consumption while the competition adds black 
figures gleefully. 

While there may be many reasons, this might 
be worthy of consideration: The orange people 
don’t advertise Jones’ oranges, 
they advertise oranges. The 
same for lemons, raisins, wal- 
nuts, dairy products, meat, 
cherries and a whole raft of 
other items. The preference of 
the baker for brand advertis- 
ing is well known; the na- 
tional associations have had 
to face up to the problem 
through dwindling finances— 
bakers don’t want to adver- 
tise bread, or sweet good;, or 
nutrition, they want to adver- 
tise My Brand Bread. 

Now it seems there is an opportunity for all 
these bakers to advertise their own brand to the'r 
heart’s content, and give a major boost to the 
baking industry at the same time. They can adver- 
tise nutrition benefits and enrichment. There seem 
to be no visible objections because My Brand still 
gets the nod from the advertising department, 
but the future of baking may be helped more 
than somewhat by a paragraph which says: “My 
Brand bread is high in protein content and a rich 
source of vitamins and iron you need daily ... 
leading authorities on health and reducing diets 
say you'll feel better, work better, if your diet is 
based on balanced meals which include enriched 
bread.” 

One benefiting by-product of the present un- 
fortunate squabble between the representatives of 
the baking industry and the wax paper manufac- 
turers is this survey finding: Of 437 housewives 
interviewed, 61.4% of them did not know that the 
term “enriched” as applied to white bread means 
that the bread contains . . . vitamins and minerals. 
Of that group, 18.7% had no idea of the meaning 
of the term, and 42.7% thought it indicated that 
“fattening” ingredients such as butter, milk and 
sugar had been added. 

This is after 15 years of enrichment. This is in 
the face of the feeling that bread has the finest 
story to tell of any food in the world today. It 
should help point up the need for including those 
sentences about nutrition and enrichment in your 
advertising copy for years to come. The consumer 
can only learn of enrichment by being told con- 
stantly, and no one is going to do the telling 
for you. 





. 
F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * * 


The retail baker might think that enrichment has 
nothing in it for him, since he feels he “can’t make a 
penny on bread.” However, the advertising of bread as 
the best nutritional food buy can’t help but be reflected 
to his benefit. 

7 * * 


Isn't it strange that an organization which does 
so much for its people—such as the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America—has such trouble get- 
ting members? It seems that the retailer, whether 
he be independent grocer, baker, or druggist, could 
tead once again Benjy Franklin’s comment: “We 
must all hang together, or most assuredly we shall 
all hang separately.” 

* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 














“About how much Vienna, Madam?” 


Editorials... 


WHAT THE SUPERS THINK 


Much has been heard within the baking indus- 
try regarding the serious competition between 
wholesale bakers and the chain stores which 
operate their own bakeries and benefit from re- 
duced distribution costs, and, some bakers say, 
other less tangible sales advantages. 

Wrapped up in this controversy, sometimes the 
wholesaler forgets that all supermarkets are not 
chain store outlets, and the results lead to edi- 
torials such as the one reprinted below, which 
appeared in a recent issue of Food Topics. It is 
printed verbatim without any defense of the bak- 
ing industry, solely for its information value: 

“Somewhere along the way, the baking indus- 
try and particularly the bakers of bread forgot 
to keep up with the times. The times, that forcibly 
indicate that the supermarket industry is here to 
stay in no small fashion. In Food Topics annual 
survey, year-after-year there has been a growing 
indication that food stores are biting off a bigger 
and bigger amount of sales. Last year 55% of 
all bread and rolls consumed were sold through 
the food store outlet. 

“In spite of the sales picture, the baking groups 
are neglecting supers ... especially the inde- 
pendents without other means of supply. The claim 
by bakers that they must hike loaf prices because 
of ingredient price hikes, is not substantiated in 
many cases. The discrimination is so vivid in the 
nation’s bread sales picture, that even the FBI has 
been called into the investigation picture. 

“Across the country operators are blasting 
their local bread suppliers for unfair competition. 
It has not been uncommon in certain sections, to 
find the supermarkets with older baked products, 
than their next store bake shop with the same 
brand of commercial bread. Price differences are 
an old story. In every way possible, perhaps oper- 
ating under a preexisting false illusion, the com- 
mercial bakers think they can put a protective 
coating about their small bake shops, that in the 
end will bring about individually operated bakeries 
in supers. For the most part operators do not want 
to go into their own baked goods operation. Unless 
there is an awakening in the baking industry the 
supermarkets surely will present a solid front to 
overcome the business techniques which are oper- 
ating to hurt supers.” 


IN PRAISE OF FLOUR — Enriched white flour 
is the finest food that man has ever prepared for 
himself. White bread has long been a symbol of 
civilization and of economic stability and some 
degree of economic advancement. It is available 
to and accepted by all Americans as a matter 
of course.—Frank Yost, president of the Millers 
National Federation. 








Trade Pulse 











Cochran Foil Co., Louisville, has announced the 
appointment of FREDERICK G. HOWE as man- 
ager of foil board sales of the laminating division. 
His headquarters will be in the company’s New 
York office at 500 Fifth Ave. 


EUGENE JOHNSTON FRETZ, previ- 
ously vice president, has been elected presi- 
dent of Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee 
cookie company. 


PAUL SCHULZE, III, has been elected an 
assistant vice president of the Schulze & Burch 
Biscuit Co., Chicago. He has also been elected to 
the board of directors and to the management 
committee, according to an announcement by E. F. 
CHAMBLESS, president. 


ROY J. FERGUSON, secretary of the 
Ohio Bakers Assn., with headquarters in 
the Seneca Hotel, Columbus, has retired. 
CLARK COFFMAN has been named to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Ferguson had been secretary 
the last 15 years. 


GEORGE C. HURLEY has been appointed 
manager of the Des Moines plant of the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., 325 S. W. Fifth St. He succeeds 
C. W. NEES, who becomes manager of the Kan- 
sas City plant. Mr. Hurley was formerly sales 
manager at Kansas City for Interstate. 


The Continental Baking Co. at Little 
Rock, Ark., announced three personnel 
changes. B. W. PENNINGTON, former 
Memphis sales manager, has been named 
manager of the Little Rock branch, DOUG 
N. SMITH, sales manager of the Little 
Rock branch, and JOHN O. ROGERS, man- 
ager of the Little Rock branch the last 
eight years, selected as manager of the 
Oklahoma City branch. 


The appointment of ARTHUR LUXEM, JR.., as 
general sale; manager of Deppe-Vienna Baking 
Co., Chicago, was announced by JOHN J. Mc- 
ENERY, president. ROBERT B. LUXEM, a 
younger brother, was appointed a sales represen- 
tative of the company. The Luxems were asso- 
ciated with Piper Baking Co., Chicago. 


WALTER RAMSAY, formerly with 
Quality Bakers of America as senior ac- 
count executive in the ad division, has 
joined Bakers Franchise Corp. as market- 
ing director. 


JOHN S. SLATER has been elected board 
chairman and S. CARL CROSBY was elected 
president of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Brighton, 
Mass. Other officers include ELMER F. HATHA- 
WAY and JAMES S. MALLEY, vice presidents; 
WILLIAM E. FREEMAN, secretary-treasurer; 
and B. DELMORE DOE, assistant treasurer. 
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Hoover Commission 
Out of the Bakery 


WASHINGTON—Uncle Sam should 
be booted out of the commercial 
bakery business. 

So says the Hoover Commission on 
organization of the executive branch 
of the government in reporting on 
the competitive impacts of the De- 
partment of Defense with private 
commercial enterprise. 

The commission’s task force on 
subsistence services by the armed 
forces finds that the defense depart- 
ment is operating 46 commercial-type 
bakeries that compete with 6,800 
commercial bakeries widely scattered 
over the nation and which for the 
most part “are readily available to 
military installations.” These com- 
mercial bakeries have an excess Ca- 
pacity, only 13% of which would be 
needed to supply the military per- 
sonnel of the U.S. 

In announcing its report to Con- 
gress on the subject of the defense 
department as a favored competitor 
with private enterprise in the bakery 
field, among others, it said in part, 
“If all expenditures for military per- 
sonnel and other overhead, such as 
depreciation, interest on investment, 
etc., were taken into account, bread 
could probably be obtained from com- 
mercial bakeries at the same or less 
cost.” 

The commission recommended to 
Congress that except when located 
in isolated or overseas areas, defense 
department bakeries, meat - cutting 
plants, clothing factories, the Navy’s 
custom tailor shop, dry-cleaning 
plants and laundries, except those 
which perform hazardous operations, 
be closed. It also recommends that 








T. R. Edgerton 


NEW POST—Appointment of T. R. 
Edgerton as manager of the special 
yeast products division of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. has been 
announced by J. A. Kirkman, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Edgerton who served 
in the biological department of the 
U.S. Navy during the war, joined Red 
Star in 1953 as the home office rep- 
resentative in the special yeast prod- 
ucts division. In addition to his duties 
as manager, he will be responsible for 
the development and sales of nutri- 
tional and special formula yeast for 
pharmaceutical, food processing and 
feed industries. Mr. Edgerton re- 
ceived his higher education at Kansas 
State College. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Wants U.S. 
Business 


the equipment, except that necessary 
for a mobilization reserve be disposed 
of to the best advantage of the gov- 
ernment. 

The commission makes no estimate 
of the total investment by govern- 
ment in competitive business activi- 
ties. It said, “The total amount of 
capital invested in them is unknown, 
as is their number of employees, the 
gross value of the goods and services 
produced by them annually and the 
profit or loss resulting to the govern- 
ment from their operations.” 

Going farther the report states a 
few of such facilities, “enjoy a mo- 
nopoly position since private enter- 
prise in effect has been excluded from 
the field.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. R. Rice Elected by 


N.Y. Production Men 


NEW YORK —D. R. Rice, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., at the June 6 
meeting of the industry group. 

Glenn E. Strachan, Ward Baking 
Co., was elected first vice president 
and Charles Misch of Charles Misch 
Co. was made the second vice pres- 
ident and program chairman. 

Secretary is William H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., and treasurer is Henry 
F. Voll, American Trade Publishing 
Co. 

Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., 
was elected an additional member to 
the executive committee. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Nominations Open for 
ABA Governorships 


CHICAGO — Nominations for the 
1955 elections of regional and branch 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. are now open, Jesse A. Dietzen, 
Dietzen’s Bakeries, Kokomo, Ind., 
chairman of the ABA nominations 
and elections committee, has an- 


nounced. 


Fifteen governors from 14 regions 
and 8 governors from 7 branches will 
be elected. Nomination forms have 
been mailed to all members and must 
be returned to the ABA Chicago 
office by June 10. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Production Meeting 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Production Men’s Club held its May 
meeting at the “Town Grill” in Osh- 
kosh, with president-elect Arthur 
Poppe, superintendent of the Mer- 
chants Wholesale Bakery in Mar- 
quette, Mich., presiding. 

Bread softeners, electronic control 
of paper feed on bread wrappers, ad- 
vantages of breaking up sponge for 
better mix, roller vs. spray process 
milk, liquid sugar, and other prob- 
lems pertinent to the baking industry 
featured a general discussion during 
the educational session following 
dinner. 

In recognition of his work while 
president of the Club, Eric Milisch, 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, was 
presented with a suitable gift by the 
group, with the presentation being 
made by Lloyd Fay, superintendent 
of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery in Green 
Bay. 

The monthly meeting June 11 will 
be held at “The Breakers” just north 
of Racine, Wis. 








First College 
Baking Course 
Graduates 11 


TALLAHASSEE — President Doak 
S. Campbell, Florida State University, 
conferred the degree of Bachelor of 
Science upon eleven graduates in 
Baking Science and Management, 
School of Business, May 30. Five ad- 
vanced students had graduated prior 
to this time making sixteen in all 
who have completed the first full 
University program of industrial edu- 
cation ever established for the baking 
industry. 

This event marked the realization 
of an ideal which had motivated the 
officers and members of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. for many years. It was 
only four years ago, September, 1951, 
that the new University department 
of Baking Science and Management 
was undertaken, with Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey as its directing head. It was or- 
ganized within the Florida State Uni- 
versity and liberally supported by 
bakers with contributions to scholar- 
ship aid. 

Students are enrolled from all sec- 
tions of the country without restric- 
tion except for high scholastic stand- 
ing and the present student body 
representation is industry wide. 

The graduates have established an 
enviable record within the University 
for their high scholastic attainments 
and the list of their honors and lead- 
ership is long and impressive. It is 
with great pride that the baking in- 
dustry acknowledges their splendid 
record in preparation for their chosen 
field, Dr. Rumsey said. 

These first graduates were happy 
to accept the offers of employment 
made them by baking and allied com- 
panies, even though most of them 
will soon be called for periods of 
military service. Five of the ten men 
graduates in baking, were commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieutenants in the U.S. 
Air Force or U.S. Army. Charles B. 
Clark was named as one of the four 
Distinguished Military Graduates 
from the University R.O.T.C. They 
are expected to be assigned to the 
Quartermaster Corps where they may 
continue with their baking experience. 

A large enrollment of new students 
in baking each year promises an in- 
creasing number of graduates who 
will be ready to enter the industry 
in succeeding years, Dr. Rumsey said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Pittsburgh Bakers’ Night 
Game Set for June 12 


PITTSBURGH — Over 200 bakers 
and allied trade members are ex- 
pected to march in the bakers’ parade 
preceding the Pittsburgh Pirates- 
Milwaukee Braves doubleheader base- 
ball games June 12 at Pittsburgh. It 
will be bakers’ night and the theme 
will be “cakes for Father’s Day.” 
Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, and president of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, reported on 
the event at the June dinner meeting 
of the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club. 

Sixty-five members attended the 
meeting which was in charge of Rus- 
sell F. Dunkelberger, Bergman’s 
Bakery, Millvale. 

Guest speaker was Frank Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., who discussed 
“Quality Controls in Bakeries To- 
day.” 

S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man, was appointed chairman of the 
stag picnic committee. 
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Last Call Sounded for 
7 *,2 
Baking Exposition Space 

CHICAGO — A last call has been 
issued to manufacturers and suppliers 
of bakery equipment and ingredients 
who have not yet secured exhibition 
space at the 1955 Baking Industry 
Exposition to be held in Atlantic City, 
N.J., next Oct. 1-6, sponsored by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak. 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is chairman of 
the ABA-BEMA Exposition Commit. 
tee, and Benson Littman, vice presj- 
dent, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, ig 
vice chairman. 

Pointing out that not until 196] 
will such a sales opportunity be pre. 
sented again, Mr. Scott said that a 
few choice booths are still available. 
Approximately 300 firms have re. 
served space for the exposition. 

Some of the available booths are 
on the street level of the Exposition 
Hall. The attention-getting exhibit of 
the Army mobile baking unit will be 
located in this area, Mr. Scott said 
There are ten new spaces, offered 
for the first time in smaller units, 
located in Room B oy the stage level 
on the board walk. 

“When these few booths are as- 
signed, the 1955 Exposition will be 
sold out,” Mr. Scott said, “so this 
can be considered a last call to con- 
tract for space. 

“Remember, the Baking Industry 
Exposition comes your way just once 
every six years ... so if you're a 
manufacturer or a supplier of in- 
gredients, equipment, machinery, 
ovens, trucks, tractors, display fix- 
tures, pans, kettles, utensils, de- 
tergents, insecticides, dollies, casters, 
pumps, filters, vacuum cleaners, uni- 
forms, motors, switches, scales, air 
conditioners, wrapping materials, 
bags, bands, slicing and packaging 
machinery, boxes, containers, show 
cases, fixtures, or any other product 
or service used by the industry, this 
is the show for you,” he concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers Club 
Will Move Quarters 


NEW YORK — The Bakers Club, 
Inc., which has been located in the 
Hotel Sheraton-Astor here for the 
past two years, will move on or about 
July 1 to new quarters in the Bel- 
mont-Plaza Hotel, 49th St. and Lex- 
ington Ave., it was announced by 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the club. 

Arthur W. Drake, president of the 
baker group, signed a five-year lease 
covering the new accommodations 
with the Tisch Hotels, Inc. 


The new quarters, which are in the 
immediate vicinity of the club’s form- 
er Shelton Hotel headquarters, will 
consist of five rooms and part of a 
sixth room4pn the second floor of the 
hotel. ; 

The new telephone number will be 
PLaza 3-5975. 
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New Midland President 


PEORIA, ILL. — Midland Bakeries 
Co., Peoria, Ill., announces the elec- 
tion of its new president, James C. 
Cable, who for years was in the-sales 
department of the Interstate Baker- 
jes Corp. and just resigned from the 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine. 

Harry R. Mosser recently resigned 
as president but will continue on the 
poard of directors. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Alma Jacobson Heads 


Utah Retail Bakers 


SALT LAKE CITY—Alma Jacob- 
son, Jacobson’s Bakery, Murray, was 
elected president of the Utah Retail 
Bakers Assn. at the May 14 annual 
convention at the New House Hotel 
here. He succeeds Martin Backer, 
Mrs. Backer’s Pastry Shop. 

Robert Shipman, Provo (Utah) 
Bakery, was elected vice president, 
Gene Kelly, Kelly’s Bakery, Salt Lake 
City, treasurer, and B. L. Bushman, 
Standard Brands, Inc., reelected sec- 
retary. 

Charles Heitzmann, Westco Prod- 
ucts Co., Los Angeles, began the pro- 
gram with a demonstration of cake 
decorating using new speed methods. 

Following him were Walter Frey, 
Procter & Gamble, San Francisco, on 
‘Refrigeration in the Retail Bakery”; 
John Carrion, San Francisco, Durkee 
Famous Foods on puff pastry prod- 
ucts; and Lawrence Tomsby, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., San Francisco, who 
presented “Sales Girls Training & 
Selling Methods,” an illustrated lec- 
ture. 
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British Chapter of ASBE 
Formed in London June 7 


LONDON—The inaugural meeting 
of the British chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers 
was held at the Mayfair Hotel, Lon- 
don June 7. 

It was expected that the first presi- 
dent would be John Thompson, man- 
aging director of Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd. Also present was Sir Norman 
Vernon, who is also an executive of 
Allied Bakeries. Sir Norman, a former 
director of Spillers, Ltd., the British 
milling group, is a past president of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers. He visited Canada 
last year. Mr. Thompson visited the 
annual meeting of the ASBE two 
years ago, when the idea was born. 
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C. L. Coffman Is New 


Ohio Bakers Secretary 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Clark L. 
Coffman, 6300 Frantz Road, Dublin, 
has assumed his new position as exec- 
utive secretary of the Ohio Bakers 
Assn. 

For the last six years, Mr. Coffman 
has been supervisor of the baking and 
beverage section of the division of 
foods and dairies, state department 
of agriculture. 

Succeeding Roy Ferguson of Lin- 
worth, who retired after 15 years’ 
service, Mr. Coffman will serve a 
state association of approximately 
700 members in the baking business 
and allied fields. The state office is 
located in the Seneca Hotel. 

At one time proprietor of a grocery 
in Dublin, Mr. Coffman has been as- 
sociated with the J. & L. Snouffer 
road contracting firm, the Franklin 
County auditor’s office and the Buck- 
eye Union Insurance Co. 

He and his wife, Helen, have two 
children. 

Bernard F. Klosterman, Kloster- 
man’s French Bakery, Cincinnati, is 
president of the Ohio Bakers Assn. 
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Spencer Kellogg Names 


Research Manager 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., announces the appointment 
of Edward Handschumaker to the 
newly created position of manager of 
edible products research. 

According to Dr. Malcolm M. Ren- 
frew, director of research and de- 
velopment, Mr. Handschumaker will 
work with Spencer Kellogg’s veg- 
etable shortenings, salad oils and soy- 
bean flour in an expanded program 
for the development of new food 
products. 

Mr. Handschumaker is a graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire. 
In his professional career he has done 
considerable research in the labora- 
tories of the United Drug Co. and of 
Lever Bros. He has made many con- 
tributions to the chemistry of veg- 
etable oils, and this summer will lec- 
ture at the University of Illinois in 
a special short course sponsored by 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

Mr. Handschumaker will be as- 
signed to Spencer Kellogg’s Edge- 
water, N.J., plant until the new re- 
search laboratory now under con- 
struction near the Buffalo Airport in 
Cheektowaga, N.Y., is completed. 








C. G. Caldwell J. F. Fitzgerald 


R. W. Merritt 


8S. F. Thane 


NATIONAL STARCH APPOINTMENTS—Frank Greenwall, president of 
National Starch Products, Inc., New York, has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Carlyle G. Caldwell, John F. Fitzgerald, Dr. Robert W. Merritt and 
8. F. Thune as vice presidents. Six National vice presidents have an average 
age of 43 years, and have been with National an average of 20 years. Dr. 
Caldwell has been assistant vice president in charge of research since 1952. 
He joined National’s research staff in 1940 after graduating from Iowa State 
College. J. F. Fitzgerald began his association with the company in 1935 and 
is now in charge of starch sales. Dr. Merritt joined the company in 1937. 
8. F. Thune has had a diversified experience with National, having held techni- 
cal and sales assignments from coast to coast, starting in National’s New York 
adhesive technical service department in 1934. 


RET 





H, W. Gillespie 


H. W. Gillespie Heads 


National Glaco 


CHICAGO — H. W. Gillespie has 
been named president of National 
Glaco Chemical Corp. The announce- 
ment was made by B. A. Ragir, presi- 
dent of Ekco Products Co., of which 
National Glaco is a subsidiary. Mr. 
Gillespie has been with Glaco since 
1953, starting as sales manager and 
then becoming executive vice presi- 
dent. 

National Glaco operates plants in 
Chicago, Los Angels, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Dallas, Kansas City, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore and Fair Lawn, 
N.J., and will shortly open a new 
unit in South St, Paul to serve Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul bakers. National 
Glaco plants provide a_ sanitation 
service for bakers, washing and sili- 
cone-glazing bakers’ pans. 

Mr. Gillespie, a native of Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, started working in a 
bakery after school, at the age of 12. 
With graduation from high school, he 
embarked on a full-time career with 
Canadian Bakeries. Later he learned 
all phases of the production end of 
the business. At the same time, he 
was studying accounting and business 
administration in night school. 

He was advanced steadily in pro- 
duction, to accounting, to sales and 
management with Canadian Bakeries. 
In 1945, he became general produc- 
tion superintendent of Langendorf 
United Bakeries. Later, he was as- 
sistant general manager of Love 
Baking Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, before 
joining National Glaco. 

He is a veteran of World War II, 
having served with the Canadian 
Royal Air Force. 
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Herbert B. Ungles, 40, Dies 


DES MOINES—Herbert B. Ungles, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
died May 27 following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Ungles was being taken 
to a hospital when he died. 

Mr. Ungles was associated with his 
father, Lloyd A. Ungles, in the oper- 
ation of the bakery. 

Mr. Ungles was a graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. He attended Drake University 
and the University of Iowa and was 
associated with the Chicago Bakers 
Club. 

Surviving Mr, Ungles are his wid- 
ow, Mary Blythe Ungles; one son 
and two daughters; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd A. Ungles, and his 
sister, Mrs. Ruth I. Christians. 
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300 Attend Baking 
Methods Course of 


Connecticut Bakers 


BERLIN, CONN.—More than 300 
members of the Connecticut Bakers 
Assn. went back to school recently 
for a three-day refresher course on 
new baking methods and recipes. 
The sessions were sponsored by the 
association, in cooperation with the 
Procter & Gamble Co. and H. A. 
Johnson Co., both of Boston, and the 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

The sessions were held in the 
CL&P auditorium at Berlin where 
special facilities, including a two- 
deck, four-pan oven, were set up. 
Held in the late afternoon to en- 
courage attendance, the three days 
were divided into demonstrations on 
cakes and icings, cookies and pies, 
sweet doughs and Danish pastry. 
Baking sessions were conducted by 
Frank Seelinger and L. A. Weidman 
of the Procter & Gamble research 
department, and Sal Pasciuto, H. A. 
Johnson Co. 

Participating in the speaking pro- 
gram held during the course were 
Alva T. Cing-Mars of Prospect, CBA 
president; Charles Barr of West 
Haven, CBA secretary; Virginia 
White of Cambridge. New England 
field representative of the American 
Institute of Baking; E. C. Johnson, 
Jr., Boston, president of the H. A. 
Johnson Co.; Harold Gustafson of 
the Procter & Gamble sales promo- 
tion department; William J. Gilchrist, 
Jr.. New York, commercial equip- 
ment department for the Hotpoint 
Co., Inc.; and C. W. McCormick, Ber- 
lin, CL&P commercial sales man- 
ager. 

First course of its type held in 
Connecticut, the cooking school 
brought much favorable comment ac- 
cording to the sponsors. Spirited dis- 
cussion periods evidenced strong in- 
terest in the latest and most pro- 
gressive baking methods, equipments 
and recipes. In addition, those in at- 
tendance at the meeting said they 
were able to get solutions to many 
personal baking problems they were 
experiencing. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Value of Baked Foods 
Up Slightly in 1953 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate of the 
value of bakery products shipped in 
1953 shows a slight increase over the 
previous year. 

The value of shipments for bread, 
rolls, cakes, pies and pastries for 1953 
is $3,168,441,000. This compares with 
$3,026,210,000 in 1952 and $2,360,082,- 
000 in 1947. 

For biscuits, crackers and pretzels, 
1953 figures are $781,367,000; 1952, 
$738,533,000; 1947, $557,805,000. 

The survey does not cover retail 
bakeries. 

Bakery machinery and equipment 
shipments in 1953 totaled $54,337,000, 
compared to $39,441,000. 

In competitive fields, the value of 
ready-mix desserts increased from 
$79,638,000 to $121,304,000. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WELBILT CORP. FORMED 
NEW YORK — The Welbilt Stove 
Co. and the Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Co. have merged to form the Welbilt 
Corp., it was announced by A. P. 
Hirsch, chairman of the board. The 
firm will continue the production of 
Garland cooking equipment formerly 
made by Detroit-Michigan. 
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More than 450 


and salad fillings, and cheese. 





“INVENT-IT-Y OURSELF, SUPER-SMORGASBORD, 
SANDWICH SAMPLER BUFFET" 


sandwiches and sandwich-making 
stretched for almost 300 feet on “the world’s longest sandwich bar” 
during the social hour of the Millers National Federation convention. 
It was estimated that more than 279 million different sandwiches could 
be made from the types of foods displayed. More than 90 million sand- 
wich meals are eaten every day in the U.S., making the sandwich the 
king of meals, the millers were told. The display was tied in directly 
with August is Sandwich Time—National Sandwich Month. Sandwich 
meals fit into the simplified meal planning of hot August weather. 
Millers, bakers, meat packers, the dairy industry, cheese makers and 
more than 300 leading brand-name food manufacturers have taken 
August as sandwich month to help American housewives prepare meals 
as painlessly as possible. The Emrich Baking Co. and Egekvist Bakeries 
contributed more than 50 different kinds of bread and rolls for the 
super-sandwich smorgasbord. More than 200 different kinds of spreads 
and fillings were set out. The Radisson chef, John Smith, prepared snack- 
size samples of more than 200 different kinds of sandwiches—using fish 
and seafood, fresh meats and poultry, smoked and cured meats, eggs 


ingredients 








Future Cooperation Between 


Baking, Milling 


Industries 


Seen; Market Defined 


MINNEAPOLIS — A hope for in- 
creased bread and flour consumption 
was voiced at the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration held in Minneapolis May 12- 
13. Contributing to the belief was 
the increasing population which is 
expected to tax existing milling ca- 
pacity in 15 years, and the growth 
of cooperation between the wheat 
grower, the miller and the baker to 
increase flour and bread consumption. 

The federation stated that com- 
petition in both bakery and family 
flour fields had remainéd strong and, 
at times, intense. In the bakery flour 
trade some of those competing for 
business introduced unorthodox book- 
ing arrangements of doubtful long- 
term value to either miller or baker, 
it was said. 

WFI Budget Increased 

In reviewing the accomplishments 
of the Wheat Flour Institute during 
the past year, J. Allan Mactier, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, chairman of the WFI com- 
mittee of the federation, said the in- 
stitute’s budget had been increased 
by $32,000 to a total of $210,000. 

Mr. Mactier reviewed the WFI 
promotional program, which he re- 
marked allowed about 1% mills per 
person per year—‘“not enough to do 
any good whatsoever in media adver- 
tising.” 

“The WFI committee does not 
think of itself as an advertising com- 
mittee or the institute program as an 
advertising effort,” Mr. Mactier said. 
“Rather we are your educational and 
promotional committee. 

“It all adds up to public relations. 
We talk not to the masses but to the 
people of influence, the people who 
form mass opinion.” 

The institute staff works with 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television agencies, to circulate 
recipes, news stories, charts, class- 
room teaching aids, filmstrips and 
demonstrations. 

Through teachers, the institute 
reaches 24 million grade school child- 
ren, 6 million high school students, 
and 2% million junior college, college 
and university students, it was point- 
ed out. 

Through 3,771 home demonstration 
agents the milling industry story is 


earried to 2,145,455 farm families, 
1,521,411 non-farm rural families and 
1,860,806 non-farm urban families. 

Through 1,267 home service repre- 
sentatives, working for gas and elec- 
tric companies, the institute reaches 
15 million housewives. 

Through 2,000 college teachers of 
home economics the publicity pro- 
gram reaches 30,000 home economic 
students, of whom 5,000 are practice 
teachers. Adult education classes 
reach 8 million and the 22,000 high 
school home economics teachers can 
reach the millions of students who 
buy approximately one fourth the 
family food and of whom about one 
third are married before they reach 
the age of 20. 

On the promotion side, Mr. Mactier 
spoke of the “Invent-It-Yourself, 
Super - Smorgasbord, Sandwich 
Sampler Buffet.” 

“It isn’t how much you spend, it’s 
how you spend it. We have no faith 
in the mass outpouring of money... 
we have some doub‘s that any sum 
we can raise and spend in advertising 
could materially increase the effect 
achieved by some millers and the 
baking industry.” 

“The basic fact remains—you still 
can’t make a sandwich without bread 
—there are 90 million sandwiches 
eaten every day—you must admit 
that the sandwich takes a good share 
of the 40 million loaves of bread sold 
every day.” 

He said during the four years the 
campaign has been going, it has been 
accepted as the single biggest all 
foods storewide grocery and restau- 
rant promotion in the history of food 
merchandising. 

“In National Sandwich Month we 
recognize that the sandwich is the 
king of food. Each year the promo- 
tion gets bigger,” he concluded. 

Another voice stressing the value 
of cooperation between the bread- 
stuffs industries for a greater con- 
sumption was that of E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago. 

Mr. Kelley paid tribute to the 
MNF and the Wheat Flour Institute 
for cooperation with the baking in- 
dustry on the many promotional cam- 
paigns to increase baked foods sales. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Cari Allen 


Flour Mills of America 
Appoints Carl Allen 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Carl Allen as baking research di- 
rector of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, has been announced by 
J. R. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Allen, who 
resides in Havertown, Pa., has re- 
cently been with Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

He is a graduate of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, and is well 
known through his various connec- 
tions with the milling and allied 
trades of the baking industry. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., the Bal- 
timore Bakers Club and is a past-sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Production 
Men’s Club. 

“Mr. Allen has had wide experience 
in baking service and sales work 
throughout the country,” Mr. Mulroy 
declared, “and we are pleased to have 
him on our staff.” 
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Omar, Inc., Increases 
Quarterly Sales, Earnings 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., reports total 
sales and earnings up slightly but 
income per share of common stock 
down in the third quarter of fiscal 
year, as compared to last year. 

The financial statement by the bak- 
ing firm operating in six states from 
Omaha headquarters covered the 16 
weeks ending April 9, 1955, as com- 
pared to a similar period ending April 
3, 1954. Sales in the third quarter 
amounted to $12,244,962; up $311,902 
over the same quarter last year, while 
third quarter earnings were $118,203; 
$2,001 higher than last year. The 
company had 205,465 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding as of April 9, 
1955, compared to 195,413 shares a 
year earlier. 

The third quarter reversed the 
trend of the two preceding quarters 
of the fiscal year. For three quarters 
of the year, net income per share of 
common stock is $1.70, 41¢ higher 
than for the same period a year 
earlier. For 40 weeks of this fiscal 
year, net sales amounted to $30,743,- 
637; or $287,859 above three quarters 
of fiscal 1954, and net earnings for 
this 40 weeks were $428,145; or $95,- 
430 above the three quarters a year 
ago. 
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Advertising Campaign 
To Build Enrichment 
Knowledge Backfires 


CHICAGO — An advertising cam- 
paign by the waxed paper manufac. 
turers which was started to promote 
and explain bread enrichment has 
developed into an inter-industry dis. 
agreement with bakers. 

The culprit in the controversy jg 
the theme of the advertising, which 
claims that waxed paper retains more 
enrichment ingredients than does ce]. 
lophane. 

The baking industry states that 
the amount of enrichment lost 
through exposure to light is too 
small to mention regardless of pack- 
aging; it fears the consumer wil] 
distrust enrichment in general be. 
cause of questions raised in the ad- 
vertising, slated for major consumer 
magazines. 

A national campaign “with the dual 
purpose of promoting enriched white 
bread and the protective value of 
waxed paper” was launched by the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, 
Inc. 

Facts revealed in two surveys pro- 
vide the ammunition for the coun- 
cil’s program. A five-day survey, dur- 
ing which the Home Arts Guild in 
Chicago interviewed 437 women, 
brought out that 61.4% of them did 
not know that the term “enriched” 
as applied to white bread means 
that the bread contains health-build- 
ing, non-fattening vitamins and min- 
erals. 

Of the 437 women, 18.7% had no 
idea of the meaning of the term, 
and 42.7% thought it indicated that 
fattening ingredients, such as butter, 
milk and sugar, had been added. 

The baking industry says it has 
been aware of the lack of enrich- 
ment knowledge among the buying 
public, and is planning a major cam- 
paign to remedy the defect next year, 
with the 15th anniversary of enrich- 
ment, Although gratified at the cam- 
paign slanted to build enrichment 
knowledge, officials of the American 
Bakers Assn. say, they believe the 
final tone of the advertisements will 
only confuse the consumer. 

In the April 25 issue of Life, Waxed 
Paper Council copy says: “Recent 
scientific tests prove bread wrapped 
in waxed paper retains more of the 
added, health-building enrichment by 
shutting out more vitamin-damaging 
light.” 

The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. approved a 
resolution asking for changes in the 
advertising program sponsored by the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Coun- 
cil, Ine. 

“The board is gratified that the 
council wishes to bring to the con- 
sumer a greater knowledge of what 
enrichment is,” the resolution states. 
“Nevertheless, it is seriously con 
cerned over features of the advertis- 
ing program which, in its opinion, 
contain statements that appear to be 
ill-advised and which, on the basis 
of information available to the 
board, are scientifically unsound. The 
board is concerned lest this 
ing by the waxed paper industry may 
confuse the consumer and under 
mine the enrichment program which 
has contributed so much nutritior 
ally to the diet of the Americal 
people.” 

The research organization, th 
waxed paper council, and baking i 
dustry officials are continuing meet 
ings to reach an understanding both 
as to the scientific claims made 
the effect on the buying public. 
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EXHIBIT—Wheat farmers gather around an exhibit of wheat varieties in the 
Hutchinson sports arena during the recent field day. Kansas State College 
erected 14 exhibits dealing with various phases of crop production. John 
Johnson, professor of milling technology, Kansas State College, explains the 
difference from the milling and baking standpoint. (Center) J. Allan Mactier, 


More Strong Wheat This 


Year, Kansas Forum Told 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — More 
strong baking wheats for Kansas this 
year were forecast at a Miller-Baker 
Forum that preceded the Wheat Field 
Day activities here May 27. About 200 
millers and bakers from all parts of 
the country listened to discussions of 
the various factors behind the present 
high wheat and flour prices at a ses- 
sion which started with a “Kansas 
Country-Style Brunch.” 

J. R. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, told the forum that the 
area of Kansas that produces the best 
bakery wheats is in better condition 
than the state average and also shows 
an improvement in the type of wheat 
seeded. 

“We have good prospects for more 
bakery type wheat from Kansas than 
we had last year,” Mr. Mulroy said. 
“The central and western areas 
should produce 80 million bushels of 
which about 55 million will be of 
moderate strength and 20 million of 
strong wheat. This would mean about 
the same amount of medium strength 
wheat and an increase of 8 to 10 
million of strong types.” 

Jack H. Rathbone, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
forecast even greater improvement 
a year hence. “There will be the big- 
gest change you ever saw in.wheat 
varieties seeded this fall,” he declared. 
He cited a survey made of a sample 
of wheat farms covering about 322,- 
000 acres in the main wheat belt of 
the state. Next fall, these farmers 
will harvest 23% of their acreage in 
strong wheats, compared with 14% in 
1954. Wheats of medium strength will 
amount to 68% of the total compared 
with 72% last year and poor varie- 


ties will be seeded only on 9% of 
the area, as against 15% in 1954. 
Even these figures will be exceeded 
in certain important areas, he pointed 
out. 

Grain buyers next year will have 
to throw away any preconceived no- 
tions they may have about the loca- 
tion of baking quality wheats, and 
every wheat buyer should reappraise 
his wheat buying policies, the associ- 
ation president said. 

Summing up the forum talks, Earl 
Cross, vice president, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, who was chairman 
of the forum, presented a series of 
charts which brought together the va- 
rious factors that had been discussed. 
This year bakers are paying the high- 
est prices for flour and millers the 
highest prices for wheat since World 
War I. But there is little in the near- 
by outlook to indicate much change 
in the new crop year, Mr. Cross said. 


High Flour Price Cited 


During the Wheat Field Day cere- 
monies, the many millers, bakers and 
wheat farmers were addressed by E. 
E. Kelley, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago. 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
baker is now paying the highest flour 
price in 35 years, despite surpluses, 
because of the scarcity of good bread 
baking types of wheat. 

Mr. Kelley emphasized that bakers 
are in no sense profiteering at the 
growers’ expense. About 31¢ of every 
bakery dollar of income goes to pur- 
chase ingredients, and of this the 
farmer receives 21¢. Another 27¢ 
goes for various distribution costs, 
12¢ for manufacturing labor and 15¢ 
for packaging and related costs. 
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Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Steve Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas, and Clifford B. Hanson of Nebraska Consoli_ated 
visit during the field day. (Right) Fred Hughes, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
left, is shown some of the highlights of the loaf produced by one of the C. J. 
Patterson Co. bakeries by L. F. Marnett and Robert Becker of Patterson. 


There are about 12¢ of other mis- 
cellaneous costs, taxes, etc., and the 
baker himself is able to keep but 
3.2¢ per dollar, or just a fraction of a 
cent per loaf. 

Following these talks, there was an 
open forum discussion, with the wheat 
growers in the audience asking ques- 
tions of the following panel: Grain 
men, J. H. Dean, general manager, 
Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co., Hutchinson, and William Young, 
cash grain buyer, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Kansas City; millers, Earl F. 
Cross, vice president, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, and Elmer W. Reed, 
president, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; scientists, Dr. Harold Myers, 
assistant dean of agriculture, Kansas 
State College, and Dr. Elmer Heyne, 
plant breeder, agronomy department, 
Kansas State College; bakers, Steve 
Vesecky, vice president and flour 
buyer, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, and Fred 
Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; farmers, Ross 
Bell, Bucklin, Kansas, and E. W. Un- 
derwood, Bird City, Kansas. Charles 
Pence, director of field activities, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
was moderator. 

The panel handled a wide variety 
of questions asked by the audience 
ranging all the way from the high 
price of bread to the research facili- 
ties at Kansas State College, but in 
the main the questions centered on 
where and how the farmer was going 
to get a premium for growing the 
desired varieties. It was obvious from 
the attendance and the tone of the 
meeting that Kansas wheat growers 
are taking a much more serious in- 
terest in the variety problem and 
that Mr. Rathbone’s predictions of 
improvement have every indication 
of being borne out, observers noted. 

The baker group at this year’s 
meeting was one of the largest for 
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THE QUALITY STORY—What makes a good loaf of bread is explained (left) 
by Lin. L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, second from 
left, while Dwight Anderson, O. K. Grain Co., Kiowa, Kansas, inspects one of 
the 1,000 loaves in the American Institute of Baking display. Looking on are 
Ted Appel, Bison, Kansas, left, and Howard Gillig, Kiowa, wheat growers. 
(Center) Norman Whitehair, Kansas State College extension specialist, 


several years. It included, among 
others: 

t. N. Laughlin, president; A. G. Hessel, 
director of purchases, and Fred Pfizenmayer, 
flour buyer, Continental Baking Co., New 
York. 

W. F. Farnan, vice president and director 
sf purchases, General Baking Co, New 

ork, 

Cc. E. Lair, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, and P. A. Kier, National Biscuit, 
Toledo. 

I. E. Madsen, president, and Steve Ves- 
ecky, vice president and flour buyer, Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Dallas. 

Daniel Uhrig, president, and A. W. Koss, 
director of purchases, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago. 

H. H. Wurtz, flour buyer, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati. 

A. H. Erickson and Harry Jones, Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Omaha, flour buyers for Safe- 
way Stores. 

Frank M. Tully, flour buyer, Great A&P 
Tea Co., Minneapolis. 

Robert C. Becker, flour buyer, and L. F. 
Marnett, C. J. Patterson Corp., Kansas City. 

E. A. McLaughlin, president, and Fred 
Kleinmann, flour buyer, Ward Baking Co., 
New York. 

W. J. Coad, Jr., president, and Henry 
Yaeger, vice president and flour buyer, 
Omar Bakeries, Omaha, Neb. 

George O’Connell, flour buyer, Quality 
Bakers of America, New York; John Greer, 
Brown-Greer Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Phil 
Hardin, Hardin Bakeries, Meridian, Miss.; 
O. F. Heath, Heath Bakeries, Salina, Kan- 
sas; Jake Golman, Golman Baking Co., Dal- 
las, Texas; W. G. Shipley, Shipley Baking 
Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; W. R. Spang, Jr., 
Spang Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Oscar 
Sutorius, Sutorius Bread Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas; William Markwardt, Markwardt’s Qual- 
ity Bakery, Joplin, Mo.; Norman and Les- 
ter Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, 


Allied trades representatives who 
attended from distant points includ- 
ed M. G. Rhodes, vice president and 
sales manager, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, New York, and 
Louis Pelton, Standard Brands, Chi- 
cago; Paul C. Guignon, director of 
sales, bakery department, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, and Samuel 
Baker, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New 
York; Walter Kukenbecker, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; 
Frank Warren and Clinton Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J.; P. Val 
Kolb and Robert Whiteside, Sterwin 
Chemica's Inc., New York. 





demonstrates one of the charts used in talks to wheat farmers on the value 
of seeding better wheat varieties. (Right) Sheldon Chandler, Farmers State 
Bank, Sterling, Kansas; Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, Continental Baking 
Co., New York; H. H. Halbeck, Farmers Co-op Union, Sterling, Kansas, and 
Arthur G. Hessel, director of purchases for the Continental Baking Co. in 


New York, 
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Buyers Eye New Crop Prices 


In early June flour buyers’ atten- 
tion was pointed toward the develop- 
ment of the new crop hard winter 
wheat price structure. Last minute 
evaluations of the crop size, its con- 
dition for harvesting and the portion 
of it likely to go under loan rather 
than to market were being made by 
bakers and millers. Eventual agree- 
ment on prices was expected as usual 
to result in substantial bookings of 
flour for forward needs. Over the 
past several weeks buying has been 
restricted to small amounts needed 
for short periods ahead, with much 
of the quantity being shipped on a 
price - date - of - shipment basis. The 
nearness of the harvest period and 
the rather wide fluctuations in prices 
encouraged this buying approach. 
July futures, which reflect the con- 
sensus of wheat buyers and sellers as 
to the likely level of new crop or- 
dinary quality wheat, advanced at 
both winter wheat markets. Kansas 
City July gained 6¢ bu. during May, 
and Chicago July was up 2%¢ in the 
same period. Minneapolis July, while 
not directly involved in the movement 
of winter wheat, reflected the trend 
at the other markets in a 5¢ bu. 
advance. 

Meanwhile, ordinary types de- 
clined about 8¢ bu. on the Kansas 
City cash wheat market while mill- 
ing quality wheat advanced. Both or- 
dinary and higher grades gained in 
price at Minneapolis. At the same 
time, millfeed prices moved down 
several dollars a ton, and flour prices 
were up 10@20¢ sack in early June 
as compared with early May. 


Good Moisture Helps 
Crop in Southwest 


Good rains improved crop condi- 
tions in the Southwest during the past 
several weeks, and in some areas the 
moisture was the most effective since 
1951, according to one prominent crop 
observer. The last official crop report, 
issued in early May, placed the win- 
ter wheat crop at 653 million bushels, 
about 17% less than was harvested in 
1954. However, it is anticipated that 
the June reports will show an in- 
crease from that figure because of 
the moisture received since that ap- 
praisal was made. While yields very 
probably will be increased, trade ob- 
servers also commented on the possi- 
bility of a wet harvest in parts of the 
Southwest. High moisture would af- 
fect the keeping qualities of the grain 
and probably result in more wheat 
being offered for sale rather than 
put under loan than otherwise might 


be expected. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Off to Good Start 


The outlook for the newly-seeded 
spring wheat in the Northwest was 
rated good in early June, but, of 
course, it was still too early to con- 
sider production prospects. For the 
next two months or more supplies of 
spring wheat will be coming from old 
crop supplies and the volume of this 
movement to market will govern the 
direction of spring wheat flour during 
that period. A large part of the re- 
maining supply is in government own- 
ership. One of the hazards spring 
wheat may face is the possibility of 


damage from rust as it did last year. 
Yields were not hurt greatly, al- 
though the crop was dominantly light 
in weight. Early season reports indi- 
cated presence of less rust in southern 
areas, where the plant disease gets 
its start. 


Most of Carryover 
Owned by USDA 


A large supply of old wheat will be 
carried over into the new crop year 
on July 1, Latest estimates provided 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that about 1,030 million 
bushels will be in the stockpile on 
that date. About 990 million bushels 
of that amount will be owned by 
the USDA, so that “free” supplies are 
restricted to about 40 million bushels. 
How this tremendous supply owned 
by the government ultimately will be 
disposed of is a matter that is repeat- 
edly cited as an important long-range 
price factor. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture recently indicated that much 
of the government-owned wheat was 
low in quality and would probably be 
sold eventually for feed. The admin- 
istration is anxious to reduce its in- 
ventories because of the high costs 
in maintaining them, and any large 
scale disposal of wheat would very 
likely have a depressing effect on mar- 
kets in general. However, such a 
move does not appear to be imminent, 
and the possibility appears only as a 
background item now. 


Growers to Vote 
On Marketing Quotas 


Aside from crop news, the develop- 
ment this month which will get the 
greatest amount of attention in mar- 
ket circles is the referendum on 
wheat marketing quotas on June 25. 
Farmers will be asked to vote for or 
against the tight controls under an 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres. 
If the quotas are approved—as many 
observers now predict—price support 
will be maintained between 75 and 
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82142% of parity. If they are rejected, 
support will drop to 50% under pres- 
ent legislation. No definite figure has 
been announced for next year’s 
supports in event the quotas are 
approved, but an announcement will 
be made before the referendum 
is held. The figures above (75 to 
8214%) represent the best informed 
opinion in Washington on the likely 
level. Also, legislation has been intro- 
duced to provide support at 70% if 
the quotas are turned down. 


Market Will Reflect 
Outcome of Voting 


Wheat markets will be sensitive to 
the quota voting outcome, even 
though the support prices to be de- 
termined are to apply to the 1956 
crop rather than the current one. 
Price support this year will be based 
on a national minimum average fig- 
ure of $2.06 bu. but can be increased 
if parity for wheat advances by July 
1. Support this year is at the rate of 
8214% of parity, whereas last year 
it was at 90% of parity. Forward 
wheat prices already reflect to a large 
extent the lower support rate to ap- 
ply to 1955 wheat, and it may be 
expected that even the anticipated 
1956 figure will enter price thinking, 
which in turn will help set the price 
at which flour bookings will be made. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


June 4 flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 
Chicago 
Spring family 


$...@... 
6.78@7.15 
+++@... 











Spring top patent .. 
Spring high gluten . 
Spring short ....... en dh oe 
Spring standard ......-..-..+.++: 6.58@7.05 
CE SE, occ cece scenes eeeers ooele 20% 
Spring first clear ..... 5.88 @6.30 
Hard winter family .. coo®@ wee 
Hard winter short .... 6.20@6.70 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.00@6.60 
Hard winter first clear .......... 5.30@5.49 
Soft winter family .............. ce «ee 
Soft winter short patent 7.30@7.42 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.30@6.72 
Soft winter straight ............. a ee 
Soft winter first clear .........- -»-@5.71 
MO Beer, WRG ..cccvccccvccece 4.32 @4.57 
Sf. Tee 3.77 @3.82 
Granular blend, bulk ......-.... cool we 
New York 
I  bnaccecéndcsessneve $...@8.10 
Spring high gluten 7.83 @7.93 
Spring short ........ o60 ese 
Spring standard ......ccccccecess 7.28@7.38 
Gets Geet GOOF nc ccccvccecccses 6.55 @6.80 
Hard winter ghert ....sccccceces 7.22@7.32 
Hard winter standard ........... 7.02@7.12 
Hard winter first clear .......... coo® cco 
Soft winter short patent ........ cnet wee 
Sett winter straight .......ccceee 5.55 @5.85 
Soft winter first clear ........... soo@® cco 
ee BOR, WHS cc cvccccccscocecs 4.95 @5.05 
MD TO, GRE cccccocewcoocsece se Fe 
Semolina blend, bulk ...........+. 8.12@8.22 


Mpls. Kans. City {¢St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.89@7.65 $...@... $...-@... $...@8.00 
7.21@7.31 coo@ oce -@... 7.81@8.11 
6.76@6.86 oo@ ..- 3 =-+-@7.35 7.36@7.66 
6.66@6.76 ...@... --@7.25 7.31@7.56 
veel ose me Te oo@ .-- «++ @7.26 
5.81@6.30 ...@... .--@7.05 6.58@6.71 
++-@... 6.65@7.50 ...@7.70 ...@... 
---@... 6.26@6.31 ...@6.60 7.19@7.33 
+++@... 6.16@6.21 ...@6.45 7.09@7.13 
«+-@... 4.75@5.15 ...@5.70 ...@6.83 
coo@ cco cee G@ coe «cee QOE.TO 3... QB «ee 
se0@P cee --@. --@... 17.96@7.99 
voc sec --@. +-@... 17.14@7.26 
coe@ occ --@.. --@5.75 5.96@6.05 
— Per oof ee --@5.25 5.40@5.41 
4.20@4.25 --@.. --@4.88 5.10@5.20 
3.45 @ 3.50 oo es --@4.13 4.35@4.45 
++-@7.15 oe@.. oo ose eset eve 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
$...@ ... $-..@8.12 $7.75@8.20 §$...@.. 
8.00@8.10 7.86@7.96 7.65@8.01 7.45@7.80 
7.50@7.60 7.41@7.51 7.25@7.56 7.10@7.25 
7.45@7.55 7.31@7.41 7.15@7.46 6.85@7.20 
6.80@6.90 6.57@6.82 6.38@7.01 6.20@6.90 
7.10@7.20 7.25@7.35 6.94@6.99 6.40@6.50 
6.85@6.95 7.05@7.15 6.79@6.89 6.25@6.40 
cee nce cee Gece +2-Q... 5.00@5.40 
oe@ oo +2-@..- ++-@... 5.70@6.00 
- 5.57@5.87 ...@... 5.30@5.60 
coe nce = ceeoG vce ceeQ..- 5.60@65.95 
6.00@5.10 ...@. 4.80@4.88 ...@.. 
+0e@... --@. 4.00@4.25 --@.. 
--@... --@.. «++ @8.02 co on 


*100-lb. papers. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 
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Tamaqua, Pa., Bakery 
Stock Sale Announced 


TAMAQUA, PA.—James T. Eames, 
243 West Broad St., Tamaqua, Pa,, 
and his son, Charles F. Eames, form. 
erly treasurer and vice-president, re. 
spectively, of the Anthracite Baking 
Co., Inc., Shenandoah, Pa., have an- 
nounced their resignation as officers 
in the corporation and the sale of 
their stock to Joseph Hama. 

Mr. Hama has been president ang 
manager of the firm since it was 
established 27 years ago, and wil] 
continue to operate the bakery as 
previously. The Messrs. Eames stated 
they will devote all their time to the 
operation of the Eames’ Butter Krust 
Bakery, Tamaqua, Pa., of which 
James Eames is the proprietor. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Sara Lee Names Five 
More Distributors 


CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has appointed Charles Gal- 
lop, 6815 Julian Ave., University 
City, Mo., as its distributor for St. 
Louis and the surrounding area, it 
was announced by Charles W. Lubin, 
president. 

Although most of the Chicago bak- 
ery’s recent expansion has been in 
its frozen foods division, St. Louis 
supermarkets and food stores will 
sell the Sara Lee cakes in the fresh- 
baked state via overnight truck ship- 
ment. 

Two new brokers for the Tennes- 
see area are Thweatt & Derryberry, 
28 LaFayette St., Nashville, and the 
Carl Shorter Co., Memphis. 

Other Sara Lee brokers are Spe- 
cialty Food Sales Co., 1149 Annun- 
ciation St., New Orleans, and John 
Rockett Brokerage, 2301 First Ave. 
N., Birmingham, Ala. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Sales Up 


NEW YORK — Frank Greenwall, 
president of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, told stockholders at the annual 
meeting that increased growth in 
the company’s business noted in 1954 
was continuing. He pointed to a 13% 
increase in sales and a 25% increase 
in net income during the first quar- 
ter over the same period last year. 

The company’s report for the first 
quarter shows: Net sales of $8,276,- 
690, against $7,303,020 in 1954, and 
net income of $509,850 against $408,- 
947. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Interstate Bakeries Corp. 


Reports Record Quarter 


KANSAS CITY—Record first quar- 
ter sales for the 16 weeks ended April 
23, 1955, have been reported by In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. 

Sales for the period were $29,364,- 
910—an increase of 6.5% over sales 
of $27,571,153 in the 16 weeks ended 
April 17, 1954, according to R. L. 
Nafziger, company president. 

Earnings for the period, after taxes 
of $870,333, amounted to $803,385, 
compared with a net profit in the 
first quarter of 1954 of $1,076,767, 
after taxes of $1,163,417. 

Per share earnings on 763,605 
shares of common stock outstanding 
after preferred dividend require- 
ments, equalled 91¢ share compared 
to $1.26 in the same period of 1954. 

“Development of new sales terri- 
tories and the integration of several 
plants acquired last year, to a major 
degree account for the drop in earn- 
ings for the period,” Mr. Nafziger 
said. 
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New Doughnut Machine 
Offered by Twistix 

NEW YORK—A new doughnut and 
cruller machine which makes triple 
twisted crullers is being introduced 
to the bakery trade here by Twistix 
Products, Inc. 

Production capacity is one impor- 
tant feature of the machine, which 
has been in the development stage 
for approximately 20 years. The 
equipment is capable of producing 120 
doz. large size twisted or stick crul- 
Jers an hour. A special cutting blade 
enables production of 240 doz. small 
or home pack twisted or stick crullers 
in a similar period of time. 

Ability to produce 120 doz. regular 
doughnuts an hour at the same time 
as producing the crullers is another 
feature. This is accomplished by in- 
corporation into the machine of a 
second conveyor which runs at the 
same speed. 

In producing the twisted crullers, 
a soft dough mix is fed into a two- 
section hopper. The dough passes 
through a form die which revolves as 
the proper amount of mix for a single 
large cruller is automatically meas- 
ured and dropped into the frying fat. 
The smaller crullers are produced by 
adjusting a knife blade in the path of 
the crullers as they move through the 
machine. The blade also pinches the 
cut ends so that the finished cruller 
has the appearance of being indi- 
vidually formed. 

Specially designed paddles turn the 
crullers over in the fat by a brushing 
action and also serve as ejectors after 
frying is completed. 

The color and size of batches pro- 
duced at demonstrations have been 
uniform, and those who have viewed 
the operation indicate interest in the 
machine’s potential for the wholesale 
baker, the manufacturer claims. 

About $200,000 has been spent in 
developing the machine, according to 
its developer, Abraham Kipnis. A 
basic patent has been issued to Mr. 
Kipnis and four more are pending 
covering various details of the oper- 
ation. The pilot model holds about 
800 Ib. fat, but Mr. Kipnis said that 
a proposed change in the production 
model will result in a 650 lb. fat 
capacity. The fat in the pilot model 
is brought up to frying heat by gas 
flame in one hour, Mr, Kipnis said. 

Twistix Products, Inc., was formed 
about a year ago. President of the 
firm is Morris Silver and secretary- 
treasurer is Irwin M. Cymrot. The 
firm’s present address is at 16 Court 
St., Brooklyn. The pilot machine was 
assembled at the J & O Machinery 
— 484 Chester St. in Brook- 


Drawings for the production model 
will be completed in about two weeks, 
according to Mr. Silver. He said 25 
machines are being planned at first, 
but did not indicate the market cost 
of the machine or whether it would 
be sold or leased. Construction will 
be of stainless steel, he said. 


"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


S. Lee Tanner, Kelly 
Vice President, Dies 


LEMOYNE, PA.—S. Lee Tanner, 
vice president of the William Kelly 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
eastern sales manager at its Harris- 
burg, Pa., office, died May 25 at his 
home here, 404 Summit Ave. He was 
59 years old. 
Mr. Tanner was a member of the 
Philadelphia and New York Bakers 
and also a member of the Cen- 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
Survivors include his widow, Elsie; 
a stepson, Roger Philips Smith; and 
a stepdaughter, Jean Barclay Smith. 
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Samuel C. Gale 


James S. Fish 


GENERAL MILLS CHANGE—C. H. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has announced the retirement of Samuel C. Gale, vice president 
and director of advertising. Mr. Gale has agreed to continue to serve General 
Mills as advertising consultant. James S. Fish, assistant director of advertis- 
ing, assumed the duties of director of advertising on Mr. Gale’s retirement 
June 1. Mr. Gale began with the General Mills predecessor company, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in 1921. During the past 34 years he has played a key role 
in making General Mills one of the nation’s largest advertisers. Mr. Gale indi- 
cated that he was making this move in order to minimize tension in the years 
ahead and that at this time he will limit his activities to consultations in the 
field of advertising, public relations and consumer relations. Mr. Fish has been 
with General Mills since 1938 with time out for military service. His first 
assignment was with the premium department. Since then he has served suc- 
cessively as advertising and merchandising manager for home appliances, and 
since January, 1954, has been assistant director of advertising. 





C.L. Schroeder Purchases 
Omaha Retinning Corp. 


OMAHA — The Omaha Retinning 
Corp., 1202-08 Pacific St., Omaha, has 
been purchased by C. L. Schroeder, 
president. Other officers are G. M. 
Schroeder, vice president; Melvin Ar- 
nold, secretary, and Mrs. Rose Jack- 
son, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Schroeder, until recently, was 
national sales manager of Omar, Inc., 
and previously vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of McLaughlin 
Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, for 
many years. 

The Omaha Retinning Corp. retins 
and rebuilds food processing equip- 
ment for the food industry. The com- 
pany will do a national business 
through manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. The firm has been established 
since 1925. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Roy S. Fox Dies 


ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. — Roy S. 
Fox, president of the Fox Baking Co., 
York, Pa., died May 31 while travel- 
ing in this area on a vacation trip. 
Mr. Fox suffered a heart attack while 
driving his car. He was 65 years old. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


BAKERS GOLF OUTING 

PITTSBURGH—The Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh held its first 
summer golf party with evening din- 
ner at the new Westmoreland Coun- 
try Club May 24 with William Davis, 
Standard Brands, Inc., the club presi- 
dent, presiding. Guests of the club 
were James Williamson, Duquesne 
Baking Co., president, Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., Paul Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, McKees Rocks, president, Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Russell 
Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, Mill- 
vale, president Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club. 








Minnesota Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual golf 
tournament and play-day of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry and the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota has been set for Aug. 2 
at the Golden Valley Golf Club, Min- 
neapolis, according to J. M. Long, 
secretary of the bakers’ group. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Sterwin Chemicals 


Holds Sales Conference 


RYE, N.Y. — Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., held its annual sales conference 
here at- the Westchester Country 
Club recently. 

A series of daily sales “clinics” 
was one of the features of the con- 
ference, which stressed an aggressive 
sales program for 1955-56 in line with 
an anticipated growth in the national 
economy. The sessions were conducted 
by P. V. Kolb, president; Robert 
Whiteside, vice president; W. X. 
Clark, sales manager; R. C. Sher- 
wood, technical director; and K. Bald- 
win and E. P. Hassler, assistant sales 
managers. 

Guest speakers were George Graf, 
general manager and director of mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and W. W. Holmes of the 
General Foods Corp. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co., at 
a meeting held June 1, declared the 
following dividends: A quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.37% per share on the out- 
standing $5.50 dividend cumulative 
preferred stock, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 10; a regular 
quarterly dividend, for the second 
quarter of the year 1955, of 45¢ per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 10. 
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Bakers Urged to 
Tell Their Neighbor 
About Baked Foods 


An “energetic man-to-man, word- 
of-mouth campaign” by bakers and 
allied concerns would influence favor- 
ably the minds of millions of people 
in a relatively short period of time. 
This was the contention of Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president and sales 
manager of Standard Brands, Inc., in 
an address presented at the June 6 
meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, New York. 

It is the duty of the industry, he 
said, to seize upon every opportunity 
as individuals to expound on the vir- 
tues of bread and other bakery 
products. 

Enumerating advantages of the 
“Tell Your Neighbor” campaign, Mr. 
Fleischmann said it is a most direct 
and effective means of promoting the 
interest of the industry. It is an in- 
teresting and satisfying personal re- 
sponsibility to perform, he said, and 
costs nothing except a little time and 
effort. 

Mr. Fleischmann asserted that the 
baker who sells the “over-all” story 
sells his own brands. In serving the 
industry as a whole, the baker sells 
himself and his own products, he said. 

Commenting on the work already 
done by industry organizations, Mr. 
Fleischmann said the “man-to-man 
and word-of-mouth campaign” would 
augment and support the organized 
“public education” program of the in- 
dustry. He recognized the good job 
being done at the national level by 
the American Bakers Association and 
the American Institute of Baking in 
counteracting adverse influences and 
in the favorable moulding of public 
opinion to an intelligent appreciation 
of the bakers’ products, but he called 
for the “battle” to be fought on all 
fronts, locally and at the state or 
sectional level as well, 

There are two types of opportuni- 
ties for broadcasting the industry’s 
message, Mr. Fleischmann said. A 
direct personal conversational “sell- 
ing” job could be accomplished, he 
said, by starting or directing a con- 
versation into the channel of bread 
and the baking industry. The second 
situation is when some “poor mis- 
guided soul’ makes an erroneous and 
damaging remark about bread, bak- 
ery products or the industry, he said. 

False and disparaging statements 
should be contradicted so factually, 
forcefully and convincingly that no 
logical come-back is possible, Mr. 
Fleischmann said. Several false im- 
pressions that often originate with 
“eager-beaver food faddists’” were 
discussed, and he detailed how publi- 
cations issued by universities and in- 
dustry associations could be utilized 
in correcting misinformation on calo- 
rie content of bread, whole wheat 
versus enriched bread, bleached flour 
and chemical fallacy and the soft 
versus compact loaf, which Mr. 
Fleischmann said was a matter of 
difference in type and not quality. 

Mr. Fleischmann warned the group 
that meeting the challenge of tomor- 
row was today’s job to be done here 
and now if the industry is to maintain 
and increase the sale and consump- 
tion of commercially baked products. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced the regular dividend of $2 
per share on the $8 preferred stock, 
payable July 1, 1955, to holders of~ 
record June 17, 1955. 
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MINNESOTA CONVENTION—Heads of baking and allied groups of Minne- 
sota all played prominent roles during the recent Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota convention in Minneapolis. In the left picture they are taking time out 
from activities to review convention progress. Seated, from the left: George 
Abel, Ramaley Catering Co., St. Paul, president of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., president of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; and Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls. Standing in the back, left, William Leininger, Falls 
Bakery, Minneapolis, president, Associated Bakers of Minneapolis; and right, 


Baking's Place in Future 
Outlined for Minnesota Bakers: 
Production, Sales Covered 


By FRANK W. COOLEY and 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS Another large 
turn-out of bakers from several 
Northwest states, plus allied repre- 
sentatives. from all over the country, 
gathered at the Hotel Radisson here 
May 9-10 for the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota. 

Nearly 600 attended the meeting, 
which features separate sessions for 
wholesalers and retailers, as well as 
two general sessions and speakers 
known nationally. Under George Abel, 
F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the association, and J. M. 
Long, secretary, both days’ sessions 
were well-attended. R. M. Bates, Rap- 
inwax Paper Co., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, represented 
the allied trades. 

Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, was chairman 
of the wholesale session the first day. 
Following separate luncheons for 
bakers and allied men, the afternoon 
session was called to order by Carl 
Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, session chairman. Co- 
operating with him in the task was 
Aaron Peterson, also of Zinsmaster. 

Prior to the formal opening of the 
session, the convention was enter- 
tained by songs by the “Hit and Miss 
Boys,” a quartet composed of Rudy 
Harrer, American Bakeries Co., St. 
Paul; Parke Heffern, Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis; Jack Feist, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and E. W. Scharf, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The first speaker on the program 
was L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., and chairman 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. Speaking on “Abuses in the 
Baking Industry,” Mr. Caster was 
blunt and forceful in his discussion 
of business methods in some baking 
centers. 

“There is nothing cheap in the 
world but quality,” Mr. Caster said. 
“We are in the greatest competitive 
period of our history—it is healthful 
and good for all of us to keep on our 
toes and do a better job of service for 
the consuming public.” 

How it will be done “depends on 


the business morality of the indi- 
vidual,” the speaker emphasized. 

The baking industry is faced with 
“tremendous” decisions, Mr. Caster 
said in predicting and even more 
drastic change in the distribution of 
foods and consumer buying habits. 

He condemned the practice of 
granting discounts, saying it was 
being used a great deal by retailers 
as a loss leader. He reported that his 
firm had analyzed its distributions 
pattern from dock to store to see if 
lowered distribution costs or de- 
creased service expense could justify 
a quantity discount, and summed it 
up by asking: 

“I wonder how a business with a 
3% profit can give a 5% discount?” 

Mr. Caster also predicted pressure 
from supermarkets and chains. Speak- 
ing of the wholesaler-chain price dif- 
ferential, he said: 

“If they give us a break on display 
we will do a good business at 4¢ or 5¢ 
over their price—and the answer is 
quality. There is always someone 
who can make it cheaper, but we feel 
we can make it better.” 

Saying that any baker’s market 
can be harmed by retaliating against 
unfair practices, the speaker asked 
the bakers to remember that they 
might have someone working for 
them who would not be above com- 
petitive wrongs. 

“Penny for penny bread is our finest 
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PRODUCTION PANEL—Participants in the bakery pro- 
duction panel discussion during the recent convention of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota were the persons 
above, reading from the left: A. J. Vander Voort, head of 
the Dunwoody Institute School of Baking; Norbert Kolb, 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co.; R. J. Thelen (standing), 
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J. M. Long, secretary of the Minnesota bakers’ group. In the center picture 
are shown, from the left, Rudy Harrer, American Bakeries Co., in charge of 
wholesale bakery exhibits; Gil Gustafson, Gustafson’s Bakery, Duluth, Minn, 
session chairman; and E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., retail bakery exhibit 
chairman. The Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, convention headquarters, put the 
emphasis on bakery products by erecting a huge baked goods display in the 
lobby. The display, centered by a large layer cake, is being admired by John 
T. Richter, Brechet & Richter Co., Minneapolis, and C. H. Brooks, Hubbard 


Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


food buy,” he said. “But we are so 
busy plugging our brand we have not 
told the consumer what’s what—we 
must tell the buyer the facts of en- 
richment and nutrition. When you 
run your ads, why not tell the Ameri- 
can public what you are giving them 
in the way of a plus food product, 
and really explain enrichment?” 

Mr. Caster also condemned the 
practice of bidding for government or 
institutional business on a less-than- 
usual price basis; he urged the regu- 
lar wholesale price be charged. Say- 
ing he intended to make a profit on 
everything sold, Mr. Caster wondered 
how sweet rolls could be sold at the 
price of bread. 

Other practices unfortunate for 
baking were said to be the furnishing 
of manpower for store openings, 
special discounts, payment for rack 
space and the representation of diet 
breads as being lower in calories. 

“Who are we kidding?” he said. 
“There’s not a difference of five 
calories per slice, according to AIB 
research.” 

The considerable opportunity for 
development of the Upper Midwest 
area because of the Great Lakes 
Waterway, lignite, taconite, river de- 
velopment and oil was used by Wil- 
liam Boyer, Boyer-Gilfillan Co., Min- 
neapolis, as background for his dis- 
cussion of major league baseball, 
slated for this area in the near future. 

Graham McGuire, Lakeland Bak- 
eries, St. Cloud, urged the expansion 
of baker membership in the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers, and told of 
the projected distribution by this 
group of the “Eat and Grow Slim” 
booklet into beauty parlors. 

Another executive of the AIB, 
Howard O. Hunter, president, de- 
scribed research presently under way 





at the research center of the baking 
industry “to find what’s in the bread,” 
covering bacteriology, bread staling, 
and warm weather handling of cream- 
filled goods. 

Enrichment is up to snuff, Mr. 
Hunter emphasized in reporting on 
the AIB’s continuous analysis of the 
vitamin content of enriched white 
bread. Ninety-five samples from all 
states since 1950 show that 96% are 
up to standard, he said. 

Predicting a greatly increased ac- 
tivity by regulatory groups on im- 
proving food sanitation, Mr. Hunter 
said “cleanliness alone is not enough” 
to background his opinion that more 
sanitation experts are needed in the 
industry. The AIB has trained over 
3,000 sanitation people, he said, and 
its officials inspect 500 bakeries 
periodically. 

Mentioning the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, Mr. 
Hunter said it is important for the 
baker to be aware of the BISSC 
standards for machinery he may be 
buying, since in the future examiners 
will want new equipment to follow 
these standards. 


Place In Future Described 

Rex Paxton, Sutherland Paper Co., 
in his talk on selling in a buyer's 
market, predicted that not too many 
years hence % of the nation’s income 
will be spent for products not yet on 
the market, and urged the baking in- 
dustry to examine its position in the 
light of a % better standard of living 
by 1960. 

“The automobile industry expects 
a 40% increase in the number of cars 
in 10 years,’ Mr. Paxton said: “If 
they expect it why can’t baking?” 

“Make it better, package it better 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., moderator; H. W. Wortman, Zins 
master Baking Co.; Gene Dahl, Valley Bakery, Shakopee, 
Minn.; Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St. Louis Park, 
Minn., and Robert Schanhauer, Tasty Food Shop, Anoka, 
Minn. The panel featured representatives of the North- 
western Production Men’s Club. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Value of White Bread 
Stressed at Opening 
Sessions of AACC 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


ST. LOUIS—The nutritional values 
of white bread were emphasized 
strongly at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists here May 16. 

Dr. R. E. Shank, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, told the chemists 
that cereal products will play a more 
important dietary role in the future 
and said the industry has a great op- 
portunity for progress in the current 
trend toward prepared and pre-cooked 
foods. He urged the cereal groups to 
devise a plan for the distribution and 
consumption of surplus grain supplies 
where needed. 

The speaker commented on the 
findings of the British Research Coun- 
cil in a bread experiment with flours 
of varying extractions in postwar 
Germany. The experiments showed 
that white bread performed equally 
as well as high extraction bread, and 
the health of the consumers tested 
was excellent on all of the high bread 
level diets. 

Clear Evidence 

Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, London, 
England, also mentioned these experi- 
ments and said, “Never before in his- 
tory has there been so clear a vindi- 
cation of those who favor white 
bread, so loved by the mass of the 
public. 

“Never before has the bogey of the 
alleged enormous nutritional superi- 
ority of long extraction brown bread 
been so completely exploded by those 
who were quite certain that the re- 
sult of the test would be the other 
way around. 

“This report also has gone a long 
way to discredit an argument often 
put forward that if white bread is 
used, even if enriched, some unknown 
factor may be missing,” Dr. Kent- 
Jones observed. 

The British speaker pointed out 
that, although the report was com- 
pleted in 1948, it was not published 
until 1954 and then only after pres- 
sure put on the authorities by the 
millers. “Can you wonder that British 
millers have asked what is the justi- 
fication, if bread is subsidized, for 
this to be restricted to the national 
loaf and for white bread to be un- 
subsidized?”” he added. 


Study Undertaken 

Dr. Kent-Jones said a British gov- 
ernment committee had _ recently 
been appointed to study this prob- 
lem and its report is expected 
soon. He declared that since the war 
British millers are no longer making 
4 true 80% extraction flour, but 
nearer 74 to 75% due to competitive 
milling for whiter color in the na- 
tional loaf. As a result, the subsidized 
national loaf has less vitamin con- 
tent than the unsubsidized enriched 
White bread that now is permitted 
on a voluntary basis. This, of course, 
= the main purpose of the sub- 


The speaker said that control of 
grades in Britain is now re- 
corded almost invariably by the color 
gtader and expressed a belief that 
this or a similar system will be used 
ore long in the U.S. and Canada. 
It is a better test of flour quality 
than the ash test, he added. 


Discussing careers in cereal chem- 
istry, Dr. C. H. Bailey, University 
of Minnesota, said that any major 
industry seeking recruits among col- 
lege students will either have to be 
content with less competent tech- 
nicians and scientific staff or find 
itself short-handed. With adequate 
support from management, Dr. Bailey 
said, it may well be a major re- 
sponsibility of cereal chemists and 
the AACC to establish and maintain 
a system of interesting students in 
careers. 


Dough Studies Reported 

A method, analogous to that used 
with the Brabender Extensograph for 
the study of structural relaxation in 
dough, has been developed for the 
Chopin Alveograph. I. Hlynka and 
F. W. Barth, Grain Research Labora- 
tory, Winnipeg, reported a detailed 
study of the geometry of the bubble 
blow by the alveograph. Pressure 
within the dough bubble compared to 
a constant membrane thickness can 
be used as a common basis of com- 
parison of alveograms. 

A rapid method for the determina- 
tion of the moisture content of bis- 
cuits, crackers, and similar baked 
cereal products is needed, said J. H. 
Hulse, Defense Research Medical 
Laboratories, Toronto. In a labora- 
tory study moisture determinations 
were performed on 20 samples from 
three batches of biscuits using four 
different instruments: (1) Vacuum 
oven; (2) air oven; (3) cenco mois- 
ture balance; (4) Brabender moisture 
tester. No one method produced more 
reproducible results than the others 
but there was a difference between 
the average moisture by each method, 
the order of ranking being (highest 


to lowest): (1) Cenco; (2) vacuum 
oven and air oven; (3) Brabender. 


Loaf Volume Research 

R. H. Harris and L. D. Sibbitt, 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reported that flour ex- 
pansion volume and sedimentation 
value determinations yield additional 
information on loaf volume over that 
obtained from a knowledge of wheat 
protein content. These data might be 
useful for preliminary screening of 
samples for quality, thus reducing the 
number for baking. Some concept of 
absorption, mixing requirements and 
dough handling properties may be ob- 
tained from the expansion test, they 
said. 

Nuclear magnetic resonance spec- 
troscopy is a very useful research tool 
for studying the water sorbtive prop- 
erties of various starch derivatives 
according to John P. O’Meara, 
Thomas M. Shaw, and William L. 
Rollwitz, Southwest Research Insti- 
tute, San Antonio, Texas. They de- 
scribed a nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrometer designed specifically for 
moisture analysis. 

H.. Miller, J. Edgar, and A. G. O. 
Whiteside, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada, described a 
conical-vertical mixer capable of mix- 
ing a 5 g. flour dough in 1 minute or 
less. It is based on a light kitchen 
type mixer and has a single modified 
beater arm. The mixing bowl has a 
50° cone in the center, which lessens 
the mixing area, intensifies the mix- 
ing and keeps the dough in the path 
of the mixing spindles. 

E. F. Seeborg, N. H. Shoup, and 
M. A. Barmore, Western Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Pullman, Wash., 
reported a milling test scaled down 
to five grams of wheat has shown evi- 
dence of usefulness in breeding pro- 
grams where an improvement in mill- 
ing quality was one of the objectives. 
The test involves hydration of the 
samples to about 17.5%, grinding 
them through two sets of break rolls, 
scalping the meal over a No. 38 wire 
to separate bran from endosperm and 
weighing the bran. The result is a 
magnified difference in bran cleanup. 
Two operators can process 400 to 600 
hydrated samples a day. A new auto- 


+ 
Color Grader to Kill Off 
Ash Test,-U.K. Chemist Says 


ST. LOUIS—The use of color meas- 
urement of flour to indicate grade 
will eventually replace the ash test 
in the U.S., Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
well-known British cereal chemist, 
predicted during the annual American 
Association of Cereal Chemists meet- 
ing here recently. This has already 
taken place in Britain and “you will 
come to it,” the visitor told the chem- 
ists group. 

In an extra-curricular session at 
the Washington University medical 
laboratories near the convention 
hotel, Dr. Kent-Jones demonstrated 
to a group of milling and baking 
chemists his latest version of the 
Kent-Jones & Martin Color Grader, 
an instrument that measures the 
“gray” content of flour, indicating 
the degree of extraction attained in 
the milling process. 

The British scientist said the new 
version eliminates a number of de- 
fects in the first instruments of this 
make, of which several were tried in 
the U.S. a few years ago without 
notable success. He explained that the 
original instruments were perfected 
on the long extraction flours of war- 
time Britain and worked well on 


flours in those high ash ranges but 
tended to show erratic results on 
flours of short extraction. This, to- 
gether with certain deficiencies of 
construction which made it easy for 
the machine to get out of adjust- 
ment, has been corrected in the new 
machine, Dr. Kent-Jones said. 

Control of milling now is recorded 
almost invariably by the Color Grader 
in Britain, Dr. Kent-Jones reported. 
Nearly 90% of the millers and most 
of the larger bakers employ the in- 
strument to check their flour and it 
is used officially by the Ministry of 
Food and the research associations, 
he said. 


“Ash Tests Not Popular” 


“Ash tests are now not popular in 
Britain, where they never have been 
worshipped with the reverence shown 
for them in the USS.,” he added, “and 
in any event now that all British 
flour must contain chalk, the ash test 
means little or nothing since chalk 
mixes so unevenly with flour.” 

It takes about three minutes to test 
a flour on the color grader, as com- 
pared with 30 minutes to 5 hours that 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Flour Pentosans 
Control Mix Time, 


Study Shows 


ST. LOUIS—One of these days 
the flour miller may be able to de- 
liver the baker a flour with a specific 
mixing time, made up to order and 
without balancing off a lot of dif- 
ferent wheats. 

Two cereal chemists at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska reported to the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the annual meeting in 
St. Louis May 17 that they have 
discovered a factor in flour that 
affects its mixing time. When 
analyzed the factor was found to be 
a water-soluble pentosan (a complex 
carbohydrate). 

Paul J. Mattern and R. M. Sand- 
stedt told their fellow chemists that 
the amount of mixing required by a 
flour to give the best bread is largely 
determined by the variety of the 
wheat used. At one extreme are 
wheats that yield flours that are un- 
desirable because the mixing require- 
ment is short and consequently the 
flour is sensitive to under- or ovér- 
mixing. At the other extreme are 
wheats which give flours requiring un- 
duly long mixing. This slows down 
bakeshop operations and causes de- 
creased capacity. 

The Nebraska experimenters found 
that the pentosan fraction could be 
extracted from a flour that had too 
short a mixing time, thus producing 
a flour that requires exceedingly 
long mixing, ten times or more than 
the original. This soluble factor may 
be added back to a flour to produce 
any desired mixing time. 

Work is under way now to turn 
these experiments into practical 
channels, 





matic mill to perform the grinding 
and sifting of four samples simultane- 
ously has been constructed. 

Karel Kulp, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, reported a method 
for measuring the amount of qui- 
nones present in samples of wheat 
and flour. Mr. Kulp said quinones oc- 
cur naturally in the wheat kernel, 
with the richest concentration in the 
germ. 


Fat Determination Technique 


E. R. Haschka, J. I. Thornby, and 
D. C. Meek, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill., reported on tech- 
niques that have been developed to 
expand the use of the Halowax sol- 
vent extraction method to the quan- 
titative determination of fat content 
in prepared baking mixes. The tech- 
niques offer an accurate, simple, and 
rapid method for fat determination, 
they said. 

Stephen J. Loska, Jr., and James 
A. Day, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, reported on an investigation 
to determine the temperatures of 
test liquids during the heating cycle 
of the normal amylograph test. 

Of a number of solvents tried, 
water-saturated n-butanol was most 
effective in extracting lipid material 
from wheat flour, lyophilized wheat 
gluten, and some other wheat prod- 
ucts reported Dale K. Mecham and 
Ali Mohammad, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, Albany, Cal. 

N. E. Lloyd, Max Milner, and Karl 
F. Finney, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, studied the influence of 
ionizing radiations on gluten disper- 
sions and on lyophilized gluten by 
means of x-rays, using viscosimetric 
technics to measure response. Loss 

(Continued on page 42) 
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PICNIC 
ROLL AND BUN TIME 


DANISH PASTRY DOUGH 


Cream together: 
2 1b. brown sugar 
4 oz. salt 
% oz. ground cardamon 
2 lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 
4lb. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 
1 1b. 12 oz. yeast in 
8 lb. cold milk 
Then add and mix until just about 
smooth: 
14 lb. bread flour 
4 lb. pastry flour 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
10 min. Then roll in 2 Ib. butter and 
2 lb. puff paste shortening, which 
have been mixed together previously. 
Give the dough two three-way and 
one four-way folding. Allow it to rest 
for about 10 min. before making up 
into various units. 
Note: Do not overmix. Give the 
dough 5-10 min. rest between foldings. 


YEAST RAISED CORN ROLLS 


2lb. corn meal 
3 qt. water 
Bring water to boil, stir in corn 
meal. Allow to cool. 
Put above cooled preparation in 
mixer and add: 
11lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. whole eggs 
2 0z. salt 
12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
6 Ib. flour 
Dissolve and add on top of flour: 
1qt. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Add when dough is % mixed. 
1 lb. shortening 
Temperature 78°. 1st punch 1 hr. 
45 min. 2nd punch 1 hr. Bench 15 min. 
Scale 3 lb. to a 3 dozen press. 
Round up plain or as for clover leaf 
and put in muffin pans. Proof, bake 
and wash rolls on coming from oven, 
with melted butter. 


ORANGE CURRANT ROLLS 


Cream together: 
4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3% oz. salt 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8oz. grated orange rind 
Juice from grated oranges 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. egg yolks 
Mix together and add: 
2 lb. yeast 
8 lb. liquid milk 
Then add: 
15 lb. bread flour 
5 lb. pastry flour 
When about 3, mixed, add and mix 
until smooth: 
3 1b. 8 oz. currants 
Dough temperature 81-82° F. 
Punch in about 2 hours. Take to the 
bench 25 minutes later. Scale into 
40 oz. pieces and round up. Allow to 
rest for about 10-15 min. and divide 
with a bun press. Round up and 
place fairly close together on bun 


TIME IS 


pans. Proof and then bake at about 
400° F. 

As soon as the rolls are out of the 
oven, use the following icing for the 
tops: 

Orange Icing 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
40z. egg whites 
4 oz. grated orange rind 
Juice from 4 oranges 

Add enough water to bring the 

icing to the desired consistency. 


BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 
Sift together: 

6 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 

5 0z. baking powder 

Place this in a bowl, add and rub 

in until light and flaky: 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Then add and mix in carefully: 
4 lb. milk 

Do not overmix. Roll out about 
%-in. thickness and cut out with a 
2% or 3-in. plain round cutter. Place 
the pieces close together on lightly 
greased pans. Allow them to stand 
for about 30 min. Then wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 410- 
420° F. 

Note: Do not mix or work the 
dough any more than absolutely ne- 
cessary, as otherwise the biscuits will 
be tough. 

SWEET ROLLS (SPONGE) 

Sponge: 

12 lb. flour 

4 lb. 8 oz. water 

loz. salt 

1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 

1lb. yeast 

2 lb. whole eggs 

Sponge temperature 78° F. Sponge 
time 3 hours. 

Dough: 

13 lb. flour 

6 lb. 8 oz. water 

6 oz. salt 

2 Ib. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 

trose) 

1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 

4 oz. yeast 

% oz. yeast food 

1 1b. milk solids (non fat) 

2 Ib. whole eggs 

Allow to rest for about 15 min. and 
take to bench. * 


SWEET ROLL DOUGH 
(STRAIGHT) 
flour 
water (variable) 
salt 
sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
shortening 
yeast 
4 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
6 lb. whole eggs 
Dough temperature 82° F. First 
punch, 1 hour 15 min. approximately. 
To the bench in 10 min. 
Procedure: Mix together: Shorten- 
ing, sugar, salt, milk solids and grad- 


50 Ib. 
26 Ib. 
8 oz. 
9 Ib. 
9 Ib. 
4 |b. 


ually add the eggs. Dissolve the yeast 
in part of the water. Add the balance 
of the water to the mixed ingredients. 
Then add the flour. When partially 
mixed, add the yeast solution and 
mix until the dough is smooth. Do 
not overmix as this toughens the 
dough. 


APPLE CHEESE ROLLS 

Mix together: 

1 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

5% oz. salt 

1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. egg yolks 

Mix together and add: 
14 oz. yeast 
8 lb. water (variable) 

Then add and mix until nearly 
smooth: 

17 lb. bread flour 

1 lb. 12 oz. dehydrated cheese 

Then add: 

5 Ib. chopped cooked apples 

Dough temperature 80° F. Punch 
in about 1 hr. 45 min. To the bench 
30 min. later. Scale into pieces, 
weighing 2 lb. 6 oz. and round up. 
Aliow to rest for about 15 min. to 20 
min. and then run through a bun 
divider. Then make up into variety 
of luncheon dinner rolls. Place on 
well greased pans and allow to proof. 
Bake at about 390° F. 

Note: Do not overcook the apples. 
Have them slightly firm and drain 
well. Use the drained liquid in the 
dough. If desired, the amount of 
cheese used may be varied to suit 
individual taste. 


ROLL-IN SWEET DOUGH 


Cream until light: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 


trose 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
12 0z. butter 
5% oz. salt 
% oz. cardamon 
% oz. mace 
Lemon or vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 
2 Ib. yeast 
8 lb. cold milk 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
10 Ib. bread flour 
10 lb. pastry flour 
This dough should be made to come 
out at about 60° F. or less and kept 
cool. It should be on the soft side. 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
15 minutes. 
While the dough is resting, mix 
together: 
4lb. butter 
4\b. shortening or puff paste 
shortening 
Divide the dough in half and roll 
out to an oblong piece about 2x3 ft. 
and about % in. thick. Then take % 
of the butter mixture and cover % 
of the dough. Fold the dough and 
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then roll out again to its origina] 
size. Then fold again and allow to 
rest for 15 minutes. Repeat this pro- 
cedure again. This gives the dough 
three foldings. Place in the refriger- 
ator for about an hour and then make 
up. 

Do the same thing with the other 
half of the dough and butter mix. 
ture. After the products are made up, 
allow to proof and then bake at about 
380-400° F. 

Note: If desired, the dough can be 
made up into various units right after 
the dough has had the required num- 
ber of folds. The panned shapes can 
be placed in the refrigerator and held 
from 24-48 hours. The products will 
proof somewhat during this period 
and will require very little additional 
proofing before being baked. 

SUBMARINE ROLLS 
16 lb. flour (high protein) 
8 Ib. 8 oz. water (variable) 
6 oz. yeast 
4% oz. salt 
4 oz. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
4 oz. malt 
1% oz. yeast food 
1 Ib. egg whites 

Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
Fermentation time approximately 1 
hr. 45 min. Then punch. Take to the 
bench 45 min. later 

Note: The egg whites may be add- 
ed with the water. Make up similar 
to “hot dog” rolls. 


FANCY SOFT ROLLS 


12 Ib. flour 
4 lb. pastry flour 
1 gal. water (variable) 
1 Ib. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
3 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 Ib. shortening 
1 Ib. whole eggs 

Mix in regular sequence as for soft 
rolls, Mix until thoroughly incorpo 
rated or smooth. Mix in low to me- 
dium speed. Do not overmix. 

Temperature 80° F. First punch 
1 hr. 45 min. Bench 15 min. 

Scale 2 Ib. 12 oz. to a three dozen 
press. Make into fancy shapes. Wash 
with egg wash. Give % proof and 
bake at 400 to 410° F. 

FRENCH CRESCENTS 

Mix together: 

1 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

4% oz. salt 

12 oz. yolks 
40z. whole eggs 
Add: 
6 Ib. milk 

Then add: 

15 Ib. bread flour (variable) 

Mix together and add: 

2 Ib. milk 

6% oz. yeast 

Mix to a medium stiff dough. Al 
low the dough to relax and then rll 
out to about 1 in. thickness. Thea 
spot on % of the dough 3 lb. 8 #@ 
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putter. Fold over similar to making 
Danish. Place in the refrigerator and 
allow to rest. Roll out the dough and 
fold again. Allow to’ rest again and 
repeat rolling and folding. After giv- 
ing the dough a little rest make up 
into units of desired size. 


SOFT POTATO ROLLS 
20 Ib. flour 
5 Ib. potato flour 
16 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
3 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2b. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 Ib. shortening 
1 lb. yeast 
Directions: Dissolve the yeast in 
of the water. Cream smooth 
the salt, sugar and shortening. Add 
the balance of the water then the 
flour and on top of the flour add the 
potato flour and milk solids. Add the 
yeast solution next. Mix on slow 
speed until the dough is smooth. 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, about 1 hr. 30 min. To the 
bench 15 min. later. 


SOFT ROLLS (SPONGE) 


Sponge 
9 Ib. flour 
5 Ib. 8 oz. water 
6 oz. yeast 
\% oz. yeast food 
1oz. malt syrup 
Sponge temperature, 78°, Sponge 
time 4% hr. 
Dough 
5 Ib. flour 
2 Ib. 8 oz. water 
4 0z. salt 
1lb. 6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1 lb. 6 oz. shortening 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature, 80°. No floor 
time. 
CHERRY BUNS 
Make a dough as follows. Mix to- 
gether: 
1 lb. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1oz. salt 
12 oz. egg yolks 
Lemon to suit 
A pinch of cardamon 
Mix together and stir in: 
3 oz. yeast 
1qt. milk (80° F.) 
Then add and mix smooth: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. bread flour 
Allow the dough to ferment for 
about 2 hr. and punch. Allow to rest 
and then take to the bench. Cut the 
dough into 2 oz. pieces; mould round 
and place on pans about 2 in. apart. 
Allow to proof and then with a round 
object, press an indentation about 1% 
in. in diameter in the center of each 
bun. Wash with an egg wash and 
then fill with cherry pie filling. Bake 
at about 390° F. 


SOFT ROLLS (STRAIGHT) 
25 Ib. flour 
13 Ib. 12 oz. water (variable) 
6 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 


2 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1b. 4 oz. yeast 
Method: Dough temperature, 80 to 
a First punch 1 hr. To bench 
P. 


FRENCH DINNER ROLLS 
6 lb. pastry flour 
14 lb. bread flour 
12 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
60z. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
40z. shortening 
14 oz. yeast 
_ 9oz. malt 
Dough temperature, 78° F. First 
punch approximately 50 min. Second 
Punch 30 min. Take to the bench 30 
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min. later. Scale into pieces weigh- 
ing about 4% Ib. and round up. Allow 
to rest for about 15 min. and press 
off into 36 pieces in a bun divider. 
Round up and give about half proof. 
Then make up into desired shapes 
and place on proofing peels. Proof 
and then bake at about 420° F. Use 
plenty of steam. 


BUTTER BISCUITS 
Mix together: 
1 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 Ib. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. salt 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. yeast 
10 Ib. 8 oz. water 

Then sift together, add and mix 
until smooth: 

16 Ib. flour (variable) 
5 oz. baking powder 

Dough temperature, 90 to 92° F. 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Grease lightly with butter. Fold 
again. Grease again. Cut with a 2 in. 
plain round cutter. Eight dozen on 
an 18x26 in. bun pan. Bake at about 
400° F. 

ONION RINGS AND HORNS 
18 Ib. flour (high gluten) 

8 Ib. 4.0z. water (onion) 

9 oz. yeast 

4 oz. salt 

1 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

12 oz. eggs 

8 oz. vegetable oil 

1b. dehydrated onions. 

Mix together the sugar, salt, milk 
solids, eggs and oil. Then add 6 lb. 
of the water. Dissolve the yeast in 
the other 2 Ib. 4 oz. water. Then add 
the flour and then the yeast solution. 
Mix until a smooth dough is ob- 
tained. 

Dough temperature about 75° F. 
Allow one full rise, about 2% hr. 
Punch and allow to rest for about 
20 min. and then take to the bench. 

For_ onion rings, roll the dough 
out like cinnamon rolls. Wash the 
dough with water that is slightly 
salty and then sprinkle the soaked 
onions on this evenly. Roll up and 
then cut into pieces about 1 in. thick. 
Place 2 doz. pieces on a bun pan 
and wash with water and sprinkle 
poppy seed or a caraway and salt 


Natural for Picnics 





A. J. Vander Voort 


. . +. technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 43) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 41), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 





neapolis. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


mixture on top. Allow to proof and 
bake at about 400° F. using steam 
in the oven. 

For onion horns, scale off the 
dough into pieces weighing 3 lb. 12 
oz. Allow to rest for about 15 min. 
and then cut with a bun press. Sepa- 
rate the pieces and allow them to 
rise a little and then roll out as for 
crescents. Then dip the rolled out 
piece of dough in the onions and then 
make up like crescents. Wash the 
crescents with water and sprinkle 
with caraway and salt mixture or 
poppy seed. Place on pans and allow 
to proof. Bake at about 400° F. us- 
ing steam in the oven. 

Note: Soak the dehydrated onions 
in 1 gal. of water for several hours. 
Drain off the excess water from the 
cnions and add enough weter to it 
to make up the water required for 
the dough. Use the soaked onions 
for the filling in the rolls. 


ICEBOX SOFT ROLLS 
9 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
3 lb. 4 0z. pastry flour 
8 lb. cold milk 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
4 0z. salt 
2 oz. malt 
1 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
6 oz. egg whites 
Dough temperature, 60° F. 
Procedure: Dissolve the yeast in 
part of the cold milk. Place the in- 
gredients in the mixer in the regular 
order, adding the yeast solution on 
top of the flour. Mix until smooth. 
As soon as the dough is mixed, place 
it in the refrigerator for 1 hr. 
Important: If the dough is to be 
left in the refrigerator overnight, use 
only % the amount of yeast. Make 


The popularity of picnics, now that warm weather is here, presents to 
the baker a wonderful opportunity to build business by promoting rolls and 
buns. Buns are a “must” for picnics. Hog dog rolls and submarine rolls find 
many uses. Sandwich buns may be used for making hamburgers and cold-cut 
meat sandwiches. Since they are easy to use, parkerhouse rolls are very 
appropriate. And sweet rolls and Danish pastry are always good for picnics 
since they can be used either with or without butter and also without filler 


of any type. 
Ideal for Production 


Rolls and buns are ideally suited from a baker’s production standpoint. 
It is possible to make up a large variety and to place them in a retarding 
box to be baked as needed. Using this procedure enables the baker to have a 
supply of hot rolls and buns available most of the time. Unexpected orders 


can be baked off in a short time, too. 


Can Be Frozen 


Buns and rolls also may be frozen. It is possible to keep them in stock 
for some time without harming their eating quality. For best results, however, 
rolls that are sold iced should be frozen uniced. Doing this eliminates the 
trouble of the icing sweating when the rolls are removed from the freezer. 
It is hest to remove the rolls from the freezer, allowing them to thaw out and 
warm up somewhat, before covering them with icing. 


Promotional Material Available 


Aids in promoting the sale of buns and rolls are available from a number 
of the allied trades. Consisting of show cards and window strips, they can 
usually be obtained at no cost. The sales force can also help stimulate in- 
creased sales and profits by pointing out to customers that rolls and buns 
are not only ideal for picnics, but are also wonderful for meals of all types. 


into desired shapes when the dough 
is removed from the refrigerator. 
This dough may be made into butter 
rolls by proceeding in the following 
manner: For each 6 lb. of dough, 
roll in 1 lb. 8 oz. butter. Give one 
three-way fold and one four-way fold. 
Place the dough back in the refrig- 
erator for about 15 min. after each 
folding. 
RYE DINNER ROLLS 
21 Ib. bread flour 
4 lb. white rye 
14 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. salt 
1 Ib. 2 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 4.0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 lb.sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 Ib. shortening 
4 oz. malt 
Dough temperature, 80 to 81° F. 
First punch, approximately 1 hr. 20 
min. Second punch 30 min. To the 
bench 10 min. Scale and make into 
various bun and soft roll shapes. 
Procedure: Mix together sugar, 
salt, malt and milk solids. Dissolve 
the yeast in part of the water. Add 
the balance of the water to the 
mixed ingredients and then add the 
flour. When partially mixed, add the 
yeast solution. When the dough is 
about % mixed, add the shortening 
and mix until the dough is smooth. 


GRAHAM SOFT ROLLS 

21 Ib. bread flour 

9 lb. graham flour 

17 Ib. water (variable) 

7 oz. salt 

1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 

trose) 

1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 

1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 

1 Ib. 2 oz. molasses 

Dough temperature, 80 to 82° F. 
First punch 1 hr. To the bench 30 
min. Scale into 4% Ib. pieces and 
round up. Allow to rest for about 
10 to 15 min. and divide into 36 pieces 
using a bun press. Round up and 
place on bun pans. Proof and bake 
at about 410° F. Wash with melted 
shortening or butter when removed 
from the oven. 

Note: These rolls may be made up 
like Parkerhouse rolls if desired. The 
mixing procedure for this dough is 
like the regular straight dough pro- 
cedure. 


BUTTER ROLLS 
9 Ib. flour 
6 Ib. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
3 oz. salt 
14 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hr. To the bench 15 min. 
Procedure: Mix together: salt, milk 
solids and part of the water. Dis- 
solve the yeast in the balance of the 
water. Add the flour and then add 
the yeast solution. When partially 
mixed, add the butter and shortening 
and mix until smooth. On taking the 
dough to the bench, roll it out in a 
rectangular shape about % in. in 
thickness. Wash the entire surface 
(Continued on page 41) 
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NEW BULK UNIT—The bulk unit shown above, developed by ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc., for its subsidiary, Shippers Car Line Corp., holds 28 containers 
which can carry a 100,000 Ib. payload and can be unloaded and loaded in less 
than an hour by one man. The special car has sides and overhead bars that 
lock its complement of 28 rectangular aluminum containers in place. Each of 
the containers, made by Tote System, Inc., with which the first car is equipped 
has a capacity of 74 cu. ft. and is designed for easy movement into any place 


via a one-man fork-lift truck. 


New Rail Car 
Developed for Bulk 


Flour Containers 


BUFFALO—In the first use of a 
new-type railroad container car, the 
George Urban Milling Co. May 4 
shipped enough flour for about 150,- 
000 loaves of bread from its mill 
here to the General Baking Co. at 
Worcester, Mass. 

The new car developed by ACF 
Industries, Inc., for its subsidiary, 
Shippers Car Line Corp., holds 28 
containers which can carry a 100,000 
Ib. payload and can be unloaded and 
loaded in less than an hour by one 
man. 

Samuel M. Felton, president of 
Shippers Car line, said that “this is 
the first practical car of its kind and 
its general acceptance will mean sav- 
ings running into millions of dollars 
annually for shippers who can switch 
to bulk handling. 

“Use of the container car for bulk 
shipment of flour, for instance, would 
reduce the price to the consignee 
by approximately $250 per car as 
compared to shipment in bags,” he 
said. He added that Shippers Car 
Line expects to have a fleet of 1,500 
container cars in operation within 
five years. 

The new container car is a special 
car with sides and overhead bars 
that lock its complement of 28 rect- 
angular aluminum containers in 
place. Each of the containers with 
which the first car is equipped has a 
capacity of 74 cu. ft. and is designed 
for easy movement into any place 
via a one-man fork-lift truck. The 
“Tote Bins,” which have been in use 
for some time, can be filled either 
on or off the car through an open- 
ing in the top. They are emptied by 
tilting the container to an angle of 
45 degrees. The contents pour out 
through a discharge door at the bot- 
tom of the face of the container. 

“This newest development in the 
trend toward swift, economical bulk 
handling is especially adapted for 
the shipment of flour, chemicals, and 
other powdered or granular prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Felton said. 

Among the chief advantages 
claimed for the container car are 
the savings in labor costs of un- 
loading and loading; elimination of 
damage or loss of products through 
deterioration, contamination or wet- 
ting, and since the containers can 
also be used for storage, reduction 
of the storage facility investment 


necessary when hopper or boxcars 
are used. 

Mr. Felton pointed out that an 
additional advantage is the adapt- 
ability of the car for mixed ship- 
ments. With 28 containers, he said, 
a shipper may forward on one car 
many different grades of products. 

Containers with which the first 
car is equipped were supplied by 
Tote System, Inc., Beatrice, Neb. 
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Red Star Yeast Buys 
Consumer's Yeast, Enters 


Pacific Coast Market 


SAN FRANCISCO—An aim of 
long standing was realized when Red 
Star Yeast & Products Company, 
Milwaukee, took over the operation 
of the Consumer’s Yeast Co. here 
May 24. 

Russell D. L. Wirth, Red Star 
president, said the move “is in line 
with Red Star’s expansion program 
inaugurated several years ago, which 
included extension of our distribution 
and production facilities, nationally, 
and particularly in the West Coast 
area. Our objective is to provide a 
more local source of supply for serv- 
ing the commercial baking industry 
in the Western states. We have long 
been observant of the substantial ad- 
vances being made by the baking in- 
dustry in the West and the increased 
potential it represents to us.” 

The Consumer’s Yeast Co., whose 
home office is in San Francisco and 
whose plant is in Oakland, was 
founded in 1890. Principal products 
of the plant are compressed yeast for 
the baking industry, yeast food, malt 
syrup, baking powder, and other al- 
lied commercial bakery products 
which Red Star also manufacturers. 
In addition, Consumer maintained 
extensive sales and_ distribution 
facilities through its branch opera- 
tions on the West Coast. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
one of the leading producers of yeast, 
was founded in Milwaukee, in 1882. 

“The Consumer’s Yeast plant and 
all of the company’s sales and distri- 
bution facilities,’ Mr. Wirth said, 
“become a part of the Red Star 
family with the opening of business 
July 1. It is our purpose to integrate 
the Consumer’s facilities and person- 
nel into our national organization 
as rapidly as possible to expand our 
service to the baking industry in the 
western states.” 
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William M. Molan, 50, 

. . e e 
Dies in Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS — William M. 
Molan, 50, president and treasurer of 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis Holsum 
bakery, died May 18 after a short 
illness. 

Prominent in the baking industry 
of the Northwest for many years, 
Mr. Molan started his baking career 
with Purity Bakeries Corp., Detroit, 
where he was assistant manager in 
1926-27. He transferred to Chicago in 
1927 as assistant to the treasurer of 
Purity, and bought the Regan firm 
here in 1928. He was vice president 
from that time until 1941, when he 
assumed the presidency. 

His father, Michael L. Molan, 81, 
at one time worked for W. M. Regan, 
founder of the local firm, before he 
began the chain of bakeries in Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest which led 
to the organization of Purity Bak- 
eries, Inc., with L. A. Cushman and 
N. F. Lensen. Michael Molan was 
president of Purity, one of the na- 
tion’s largest baking chains, from 
1928 until his retirement in 1939. He 
is still chairman of Regan Bros. Co. 

A brother, Roy, at one time oper- 
ated Molan Bakers, Sheboygan, Wis., 
as a wholesale firm before leaving the 
baking industry. 

William was educated at St. Thom- 
as high school and college in St. 
Paul, and attended the University of 
Notre Dame. He played in the line 
for Knute Rockne in the days of the 
“Four Horsemen.” He had been active 
in civic affairs, was a 4th degree 
member of the Knights of Columbus, 
was a member of Edina and Inter- 
lachen Country Clubs, the Minneapo- 
lis Club and the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club despite an arthritic condition 
which hampered him for many years. 
He was an ardent hunter and fisher- 
man. 

Mr. Molan was a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, and the bakers’ 
associations of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Dakota. 

The Regan Bros. firm operates 
plants in Mason City, Iowa, Minne- 
apolis, and Fargo, N.D. 

Mr. Molan is survived by his father 
and mother, widow, Eve, 4616 Sunset 
Ridge Road, Edina, Minn., two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Joanne Wheaton, wife of 
Warde F. Wheaton of Regan’s Min- 
neapolis office; Mrs. Marilyn Craw- 
ford, his brother, Roy R., a sister, 
Mrs. Marion Flood, and three grand- 
children. 
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Food Group Challenges 
New York City Tax 


NEW YORK—The constitutionality 
of New York City’s new gross re- 
ceipts and financial tax will be chal- 
lenged by the Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the Food Industries, according 
to John Q. Adams, chairman of the 
committee. 

The law firm of Warner, Birdsall & 
Anfuso will present the case. The 
lawsuit will be supported by 51 food 
trade associations which make up the 
Coordinating Committee. 

The City Council May 17 voted to 
increase from one-fifth of 1% to one- 
fourth of 1% the gross business tax 
and from four-fifths of 1% to 1% the 
financial business tax. 

A tax on food is illegal under state 
law, according to state Rep. Victor L. 
Anfuso, member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. The gross busi- 
ness tax is confiscatory in many in- 
stances, he said. 





BROADWAY FLOUR — Flour t ook 
its place on the Broadway stage 
alongside David Daniels and Gloria 
Marlowe in the recent musical hit, 
“Plain and Fancy,” now being pre- 
sented in New York. The sack of 
“Big Diamond” flour leaning againsf 
the steps was milled by the Com- 
mander-Larabee division of Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
whose president, Thomas L. Daniels, 
is David’s father. 





New York Bakers Club 
Opens Golf Season 


SPRINGFIELD, N.J.—The May 17 
outdoor meeting of the New York 
Bakers Club was held at the Baltusrol 
Golf Club here with 110 members and 
guests in attendance. 

One minute of silence was observed 
by those present in honor of the 
memory of William D. Bleier, a mem- 
ber of the bakers group who died 
May 15. 

S. R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co, 
won first prize in Class A golfing, 
while B. Rous, Federal Carton Corp., 
and S. H. Yeager, National Yeast 
Corp., won first prizes in Class B 
and C respectively. F. Forbes, Frank 
Forbes Co.; R. S. Sweet, Extrin 
Foods, Inc.; and W. E. Derrick, Wil- 
liam E. Derrick Co., took the second 
prizes in Classes A, B and C respec- 
tively. Mr. Derrick was the winner 
in a tie with J. F. Corder, Fabricon 
Products of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

H. J. Evans of the I. J. White Corp. 
won the Kickers Prize for members, 
and the guest prize was a tie between 
E. Cantor, a guest of H. Rosenblatt, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and M. Gru- 
met, guest of J. J. Hopper, Wagner 
Baking Corp. E. F. Holterhoff, Mi- 
Oun Cake Co., won the dinner prize 
and J. R. Sheehan, General Fibre 
Products Corp., received a set of irons 
in a raffle. 

Alfred J. Fava, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York, was elect- 
ed a resident member of the club. 

The group’s president, Arthur W. 
Drake, was host for the meeting. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held June 16 at the North Shore 
Country Club, Glen Head, NY, 
through courtesy of Arthur E. Levy, 
Joe Lowe Corp. 
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Bear Company Moves 


LOS ANGELES—M. E. Bear & Co. 
has moved into larger and more mod- 
ern offices and manufacturing facili- 
ties. A larger laboratory is included 
in the new plant. 

M. E. Bear is president of the 
company and Gordon R. Berlin 18 
general manager. Albert E. Evans 1s 
chief chemist and production mal- 
ager. 
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a kicker’? 
If so, you might like to know that your 
chance of improving the hand is slightly 
worse than if you went in with a pair 
alone. However, suppose you are looking 
took for another ace. Against your getting 
mon one, what do you think your chances . 
1 hit, are—6 to1?...7'4toone...?11 tol? 
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products has gained steadily. From 


Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference —°%"stbestnmetates sit 


of all bread bakery-made. Home bak) 


Told to Bake It Better, Sell It Harder  sistetent'oran'enps 
, tion of the home-maker, who relies 


PORTLAND, ORE.—“Make It Bet- _ present effort in the industry to cap- _ operations form the national effort in | ™ore and more on the commercial 


ter—Sell More of It” was the slogan ture future potential market develop- the industry, Mr. Kelley said, and Producer. Bakers today take ovep 
of the 22nd annual Pacific Northwest ment. while the situation may vary some- 70% of all flour sold in the US. for 
Bakers Conference, held April 18-20 The tone throughout the conference what one locality to another, funda- domestic use and make more prog 
at the Multnomah Hotel here. The was one of exhortation to the bakers mental factors affecting all apply. cts per unit than was produced j 
meeting was keynoted by E. E. Kel- to emulate other industries which are Changes in eating habits in the past home baking. ; 

ley, Jr., president of the American competing with them for a slice of 50 years, he said, have brought a de- “Greater efficiency, mass produce 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, the first morn- the consumers food dollar and in cline in total per capita wheat flour tion methods, use of additional nut 
ing, who set the pace for the meeting which competition the bakery indus- consumption from 210 lb. to 125 Jb. tional elements, have resulted 


heavily on the theme of increased try seems to be lagging. Individual Concurrently the output of bakery more end products from the ame 
J -, amount of flour,” he said. “Thus 


does not follow that the decline 
per capita wheat consumption ing 


You get these advantages in Square bread. ees Poneponding sect in 
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= consumption of finished baker 
~ goods.” 

Indications at ABA headquarter 
in recent years are that baked goodg 
bread particularly, were holding wef 

, . reports from members showed eg 
- ’ a — a a4 “a > sistent increases over previous year 
enrichment \\ afers: 1. Assured potency. to the total effect that they 
holding their own in volume as f# 
population increased. These figy 
were not maintained in 1954, the 
stayed about even with 1953 and 
indicates a per capita drop since th 
; . = ” population was greater. 
rati ym. 5. Super-t 1OrTOU? l Weekly figures this year show sor 
. ‘o) improvement, the speaker said. Breas 
production—about 60,000,000 Ib. p 
week reported—holds 1 or 2% abo 
the same 1954 period, probably du 
to population increase. The indust 
| needs to advance on a per capi 
~ basis. If per capita bread consum 
U vant pat tic Cs. tion averages 4 oz. per day it equal 
40,000,000 lb. for our 160,000/ 
population. Forecast is for a 
000,000 population by 1965 which, 
the same rate, would require produe 
tion of 47,500,000 lb. bread per daj 
a 19% increase. 
“If the industry merely holds e 
with the national gain it will have 
be content with an approximately 2% 
increase’ each year, when it cov 
raise volume another 20% or 2 
by getting out and working for i 
he said. 
A study of age brackets, said 
Kelley, indicates potential addition 
market for the baker. Biggest eate 
; 3 of bakery goods are children up 
ONLY ' soee 5 mid-teens and: 
: i (} © Today there are 38,404,000 eh 
3 dren up to 15; in 1965 this 
MAKES : Z ; become 56,378,000. 
Cemens Wa ¥ @ Today there are 11,190,000 
tween 15 and 19; this will 
come 17,197,000 in 1965. 
® Total population will be up 
but these two age groups 
each increase 50% or more. | 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 


FOR SAFETY 
ON RUGGED 


CLIMBS... 


depend on 
strong climbing 
and rappeling 
nylon 





FOR STRENGTH AND VOLUME IN WHOLE WHEAT PRODUCTS... 


Choose Occident RED BAG 
100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 





ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


American Beauty 


Occident Kyrol 
Producer Occident 100% 
Sweet Loot Whole Wheat 
Powerful 
Eaco P 
Baltic 


Sunburst y 
American Beauty 
Gold Heart Special 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 





For sheer strength in a 100% 
whole wheat flour you can’t 
beat Occident Red Bag. Fine, 
coarse or medium granulation. 
It produces big volume loaves 
with outstanding taste and 
texture qualities . . . blended 
with other flours it adds rich 
wheaty flavor, come-again 
sales appeal. And, because 
Occident Red Bag 100% 
Whole Wheat Flour comes to 





you from nearby stocks, it 
arrives FRESH ... gives you 
the same outstanding results 
every time! 

A trial order will convince 
you. Ask your Russell-Miller 
representative for complete 
details on Red Bag and all the 
other fine Russell-Miller bak- 
ery flours he has to fit your 
individual needs. Just write, 
wire, or phone. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Bakers 
American Beauty Cake 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
"National Sandwich Month''—August Is Sandwich Time 


June, 1955 
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qitics in food faddists whose criti- 
csm must be overcome and refuted 
by a campaign of education, the ABA 

tive cautioned. The consumers 
of baked goods in 1965 are now in 
yindergarten or lower grades and the 
education they are getting now will 
be influential on their buying and 
eating habits later. The high school 
children today will be the adults of 
ten years from now who will in- 
fuence the first group and millions 
of more small children of that day. 

Advertising, educational material, 
nutritional education, are factors to 
yse in planning for the bakery mar- 
ket of 5 and 10 years hence. 

Mr. Kelley firmly said, “if the bak- 
ers do not enter into a purposeful 
campaign at least commensurate with 
what other industries are doing in 
education and promotional merchan- 
dising the industry will suffer a 
steady decline in the per capita con- 
sumption rate.” 

A high percentage of the subse- 
quent speakers, of which there were 
nearly 30 in the tightly scheduled, 
3-day session, had occasion to refer 
frequently to Mr. Kelley’s keynote 
address. The theme of increasing the 
baker’s share of existing and future 
food consumption markets predomi- 
nated and was approached from a 
variety of phases and viewpoints. 

Basic Changes Dramatized 

H. E. Hale, bakery service man- 
ager, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, speaking on “Fashions and 
Trends—Phases of Bread Production 
of Current Interest,” dramatized his 
subject with a burlesque on the old 
time baker, the old-fashioned sales- 
lady and the delivery driver of the 
past, presenting these specimens in 
the flesh, exaggerated for emphasis, 
contrasted alongside their present- 
day counterparts: the neat and effi- 
cient, formally trained baker; the 
smartly dressed, well trained sales 
girl of today and the sharp, uniformed 
driver salesman. These were cited as 
demonstrable trends symbolic of basic 
changes throughout the industry. 

Mr. Hale listed as major trends 
and changes the adoption of high 
standards of sanitation, nutritional 
education-—bread enrichment, mecha- 
nized production and the trend of the 
present toward frozen baked products. 

Harvey Patterson, vice president in 
charge of the bakery division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed “The Changing Food Market” 
with comparisons based from 1910 to 
the present in which a 75% popula- 
tion increase has taken place. 

Mr. Patterson pointed to the facts 
that individual expenditures are 
greater than ever, that 25% of the 
public’s dollar goes for food, that 
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younger age groups eat more, that 
the prodigious rise in car ownership 
has developed suburban living and 
consequent changes in shopping 
habits. 

The self-service system of food 
merchandising has resulted in the 
super-markets which represent 24% 
of the grocery stores and do some 
79% of the business volume. 

Mr. Patterson observed that of the 
several classifications of food types, 
only grain foods and potatoes have 
shown a drop in per capita consump- 
tion since 1910; all others have in- 
creased. This, he held, is a definite 


challenge to the baking industry. 
Mr. Patterson pointed up the large 
amounts of money and effort which 
the millers expend in promotion, say- 
ing that bakers fail to take full ad- 
vantage of this advertising and pro- 
motional work which could be of 
great potential benefit to them. As 
to prepared cake mixes, which most 
bakers regard as competition from the 
housewife, Mr. Patterson argued that 
prepared mixes actually do not com- 
pete with commercial bakers, but in 
fact help them through the wide- 
range promotion which has produced 
a cake-consciousness which actually 
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has increased the sale of bakery- 
made cakes. He added that prepared 
cake mixes amount to only 1% of the 
total flour consumed in the country. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Chicago, approached the 
conference theme from the group 
viewpoint with a message signifi- 
cantly titled “It Takes Two to 
Tango.” 

“There are many things a bakery 
production man can do by himself, 
but there are so many things he can- 
not do in the interest of his own 

(Continued on page 32) 
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are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


@ You can’t pack, ship or store your 
feed in better bags! 
@ Place your next MULTIWALL, COTTON 
or BURLAP feed bag order with CHASE! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 














Tre CONFIDENCE our customers 
have in RODNEY flours is a source 
of real pride to us. For confidence 
is never built in a day... itis earned 





by a consistent excellence in per- 
formance. In earning the confidence 
of our baker customers we have 
spared no effort over many years. 
Mm And it is our ambition and purpose 
to make every single sack of ROD- 
NEY flour the perfect foundation 
for the best loaf of bread in 
America. 
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King gy the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Butter-Maide Pastry Shop, 
321 Boardman Canfield Rd., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been opened by H. N. 


Baer. e 


Sweet-smelling bakery goods 
proved too tempting to a swarm of 
bees and put the Davis Bakery, Cam- 
den, Ark., out of business for two 
days. The newly established business 
did not have the screens on yet when 
the bees swarmed through open win- 
dows all over baked goods. 

¢ 


The Aunt Betty Bakery at Pied- 
mont, Mo., was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion recently with damage esti- 
mated at $15,000. The explosion was 
attributed to a gas leak in the build- 
ing, according to J. E. Waltrip, oper- 
ator of the bakery. 

* 

F. J. Putzier has purchased the 
Elisworth (Wis.) Bakery building 
from Mrs. Roy Hjerpe of Minneapolis. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Dale Kent have pur- 
chased the Hamre Bakery & Coffee 
Shop at Olark, S.D., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman — 


let Nuttbrock of Willow Lake, 
8.D., is planning to open a bakery 
at Willow Lake. ‘ 

The newly-remodeled Cassville 
(Wis.) Bakery has reopened. Man- 
aged by Mr. and Mrs. Alba Humes, 
the store has a new front as well 
as a completely redecorated interior. 

* 


A new bakery has been opened in 
conjunction with a new restaurant in 
Chinook, Mont., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Basil Hiner. 

* 

Ray Feist has been named super- 
visor of sales for Eddy Bakery prod- 
ucts in the Aberdeen, S.D., area. He 
replaces Elmer Dahlke who moves to 
the Mobridge area as sales super- 
visor. The company recently built a 
new plant at Bismarck, N.D. 

* 


The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Joe Berend 
to Frank Sursley of Finland, Minn. 
The bakery has been moved into a 
building across the street from its 
old location and a new gas oven and 
a freezer for pastries have been in- 
talled. 


s 
a 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Cook, owners 

and operators of Grant’s Home Bak- 

ery, 4008 Central Ave., Minneapolis, 

will open a branch in the new Circle- 

Lex Concourse shopping center which 


will be located at the intersection of 
Highway 8 and Lexington Ave. 
s 


Completely remodeled, the Ekman 
, 228 Locust St., Hudson, Wis., 
recently held an open house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Ekman are owners and 
operators. 
* 


The brand new Pan Pride Bakery 
in Elmore, Minn., has been opened by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Osberg, pro- 
prietors. The new bakery was built 
to replace the one which was de- 
stroyed by fire _— summer. 


Kenneth A. Patrick, Bethesda, Md., 

» has gotten a design patent 

for an iced cake in the form of a 
yacht. It has twin stacks 





made of stick candy, a polka-dot 
flag and a series of portholes. 
* 


Eastern members of the Federation 
of American Citizens of German De- 
scent, Inc., have been working on a 
German Day celebration to honor 
Christopher Ludwick, Philadelphia 


German “baker general.” In charge 

of preparation of “good bread” for 

the soldiers during the Revolutionary 

War, he also visited behind the 

British lines to win Hessian soldiers 

over to the cause of the colonists. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Les Dappen of Burke, 
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S.D., have taken over Hetrick’s Bak- 
ery in Platte, S.D., under a lease ar- 
rangement. The name has_ been 
changed to Purity Bakery. 
> 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Laurens, Iowa, by Mr. and Mrs. R. 
N. Voelschow. It will be known as 
Bob’s Bakery. 


Edwin L. Uffelmann, president and 
founder nearly 40 years ago of the 
Uffelmann Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has sold his interest in the 
business and is retiring. The new 








Brolite — For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet Yeast 
Doughs, Icings, etc. 5 types of 
different strengths and per- 
centages of buttered culture. 












O. B. Stabilizer—A convenient thick- 
ener and stabilizer for Meringue 
Toppings, Icings, Glazes, Butter 
Creams, etc. 





] eer of the value of 
Brolite ingredients right in your 
own formulas is available by Bro- 
lite bakery technicians — in your 
shop at your convenience. Many 
of America’s best selling baked 
goods are made with Brolite in- 
gredients. 


bake and sell better 
wh BROLITE 

valuable ingredients 

for bakers since [928 





Pie Dough Culture — Makes drier 
doughs with improved machining qual- 
ities. Produces rich flaky crusts with 
improved color. Reduces soakage ten- 
dency in crusts. 
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White and Cocoa Fudge Bases — For 
Hi-Gloss, Flat type and Butter Cream 
icings. Better flavor, easier handling. 
Economical. 





ui Md . 

Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high 
powers of emulsification and dispersion. Con- 
tains Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phosphatides (vegetable emul- 
sifier). 

Vita-Plus White Culture — Conditions dough 
for perfect fermentation. Extends tolerance. 
Whitens crumb color. 





Rye Sours—For outstanding rye 
bread volume, flavor, improved 
grain — simplified production. 
Seven types available. 


BROLITE COMPAN Y, INC. Now York 3 N'Y. North Seattle’, Wash. 
621 Minna St., 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL, San Francisco 1, Calif. Atlanta 6, Ga. 
2921 So. Haskell Ave., 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service Dallas 10, Texas 
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NOW MAKE 
ALMOST ANY KIND OF COOKIES 


FROM ONLY 3 
FULLY PREPARED COOKIE MIXES 


Now you can save yourself time, trouble and money by using Stock's 
Fully Prepared Cookie Mixes—Daisy Sugar, Daisy Butterscotch and 
Daisy Chocolate Cookie Mixes. 

With just these three basic mixes you can make almost any number 
of different cookie varieties—Sugar, Lemon, Orange, Spice, Coconut, 
Chocolate Chip, Peanut, Butterscotch and Chocolate. 

Because they contain only the finest, high quality ingredients, 
properly proportioned and blended under rigid laboratory control— 
you can be assured of dependable, uniform production and finished 
product when you make your cookies from Daisy Fully Prepared 
Cookie Mixes. 
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Bernard Bergholz, Jr. 


PROMOTED — Bernard Bergholz, Jr, 
has been named manager, bakery 
service department of the California | | 
Raisin Advisory Board. Mr. Berghohk | 
replaces William Doty, who has beep | 
made an industry consultant to the | 
board, Mr. Bergholz has been eastern 
bakery service representative for the | 
raisin industry since 1952. Prior to 
moving to the board at Fresno, he 
was with the General Mills Labora. 
tory in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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POLAR BEAR Flour is a difficult 


flour for which to find a substitute as 









uniform, as dependable, as full of good 
baking day after day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


: Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
| WINGOLD *« WINONA 
| FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE 1S NO x ee 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
Te) Molly Veh m au WINONA, MORIA = oa a 
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WORSE THAN HURRICANES 


CRANSTON, R.I.— Collier’s Bak- 
ery here was literally “skunked” out 
of about $2,000 in baked goods and 
raw materials recently when an un- 
welcome customer — a skunk — wan- 
dered into the building. Before the 
skunk was routed by a police officer 
he left behind his calling card. A 
construction firm had to replace sec- 
tions of flooring and walls and hours 
of scrubbing went into getting the 
pakery back to normal. The entire 
pakery also was repainted and all 
paked goods in the store at the time 
of the skunk’s visit had to be de- 
stroyed. One of the owners said dam- 
ages caused by hurricanes Carol and 
Edna were small in comparison. 





owners, all long associated with the 
frm, are: Robert G. Braun, presi- 
dent who continues as general man- 


7 er; Edward J. Cummings, Jr., vice 

a sresident in charge of sales, and Rob- 

. lif y ert O. Braun, a son of the new presi- 

—_—— dent, secretary-treasurer. The firm 
Berghoh serves hotels, restaurants, institution; 
has been and industrial cafeterias exclusively. 

it to the * 

n eastern The Dutch Oven Bakery was 

e for the opened recently at 422 W. Villard, in 
Prior to Dickinson, N.D., with Harley J. Wil- 

resno, he son as proprietor. 

| Labora- 








The Glen W. Anderson Bakery, 
Pine Island, Minn., has been sold to 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Podratz of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Dassel, Minn. 

6 


Hasse’s Home Bakery, Eden Valley, 
Minn., has ceased operations because 
of illness of the owner. 

e 


Plans were announced recently for 
a Spudnut Shop in Mobridge, S.D. 
The doughnut shop will open in the 
Ben Boschker building on West 
Grand Crossing —_ 


Cox’s Bakery has indicated it will 
be a tenant of the new St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Plaza Shopping Center, to 
be built just west of the city. 

& 


Richard Oppen, president, Oppen’s 
Inc. Minot, N.D., supermarket, was 
the winner of a new station wagon 
in the National Biscuit Co. “Rin Tin 
Tin Guessing Contest” for direct 
warehouse customers of the firm. 


General Baking Co. recently un- 
veiled a new-type railroad car which 
permitted one man to unload 22 tons 
of flour from it in 33 minutes at 
Worcester, Mass. The baking firm 
helped develop the car which has 
28 large containers. 

* 


A petition for bankruptcy has been 
filed by Marie P. Foti, doing business 
as Piazza Bakeries, 390 Richmond 
Ave., New York. 

+ 

On the occasion of his 50th wed- 

ding anniversary, Edward Pepper, a 





“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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former Abilene, Kansas, baker re- 
ceived a congratulatory card from 
President Eisenhower. Mr. Pepper, 
who now lives with his wife in Los 
Angeles, ran a bakery in Abilene 
when, as a boy, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower would drop in to fill up on 
cookies and pie. 


James and Walter S. Dunn recent- 
ly celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
their baking business at the same 
location in Anderson, S.C. One of the 
few remaining old-time bakeries that 
still sells the noonday “bakery 
lunch,” the shop was opened in 1905 
by Joseph F. Dunn, father of the 
Dunn brothers. The two boys and 


their sister, Mrs. B. L. Cranson, con- 
tinued the operation of the bakery 
when their father died in 1941. 

. 

A burglar looting the Purity Bis- 
cuit Co., 471 W. 5th South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, pulled a gun when ac- 
costed by Fred E. Huntington, night 
watchman, and fled with $47. 

& 

Sixth grade students in Grand 
Island, Neb., saved their pennies un- 
til they were able to buy 29 dough- 
nuts for an after-school treat. Left 
on the school principal’s desk, the 
doughnuts were nearly all eaten by 
teachers who thought they were left 
over from a PTA meeting. When 
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they discovered their mistake, the 
teachers replaced the treat. 
8 


The first biscuit factory in Uganda, 
Africa, is being built in Kampala by 
two local concerns. An output of 
four tons of biscuits a day is being 
aimed at. 

* 


A baby born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
was named Cookie Cupcake Hinch- 
cliff. Another new infant was named 
Golden Brown. 


Safety awards have been present- 
ed to 82 driver-salesmen of the New 
England Bakery, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Wrist watches were presented to 





“New Dimensions 





for an atom powered age 


Discovery and development are not confined to physi- 


cal science alone. In an age of discovery, there have 


been many new advances in the science of manage- 


ment, too. It has given new scope to your creative 


ingenuity and new dimensions to your business future. 


For 56 years The W. E. Long Co. has been making 


notable contributions to the progress of individual 


bakers and to the industry. It has developed new con- 


cepts, new methods 


always exploring the oppor- 


tunities of management for tomorrow while it helps 


exploit the opportunities of today. 





Since 1899, Service in every phase of bakery operation. 


ENGINEERING ¢ 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTS CONTROL @ 


SALES 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING ¢ COST CONTROL 
MANAGEMENT ADVISORY SERVICES 














188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago I, Illinois 
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William Hopkins, Joseph Morse and 
Emile Champagne, each of whom had 
completed 10 years without an acci- 
dent. 

@ 


A 350-lb. safe containing $6,000 
was stolen from the second floor of 
Bellman’s Bakery, 131 10l1st Ave., 
Richmond Hill, New York, while 20 
bakers worked on the first floor. 

a 


The Columbia Baking Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is laying plans for its 
most extensive advertising and sales 
promotion campaign to call attention 
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to the fact that two of the firm’s 
breads have been awarded the guar- 
anty seal of Good Housekeeping mag- 
azine. A new end label is being used 
on the bread package. 


Gilt Edge Bakery Products, Inc., 
bakers of “Patsy Ann” products, is 
building a new $300,000 biscuit and 
cookie plant on Bypass 50, near 
Chester Rd., Woodlawn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

«e 


Holsum Bakery of South Miami 
has set up an “office” in Marathon, 
Fla., to serve the many fishing clubs 


and resorts in the Keys. One of the 
company’s big trailers was fitted out 
as an office and stock room. From it 
local delivery trucks serve the sur- 
rounding area. 


Currently advertising through tele- 
vision shows are the following firms: 
General Baking Co., Gordon Baking 
Co., Strietmann Biscuit Co. and Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 


ae 
Mrs. Mildred Hutcherson, States- 
boro, Ga., has purchased the Mid- 
ville (Ga.) Bakery, which has been 
closed for the past several months. 








Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide’ Cars 


No packing, racking 


or stacking 








is safer, easier—and costs less! 
















AIRSLIDE 
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TRADE 


Over 600 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 


MSENERAL7 GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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Extensive modernization and im. 
provements are being made. Along 
with the bakery Mrs. Hutcherson wij 
operate a pastry _ déssert shop, 


Continental Baking Co., 
Okla., honored 12 driver-salesmen for 
having driven 701,508 miles without 
an accident during the past six 
months. 

& 


Mrs. Ruby Lee Goad and John 
Shaffer have purchased Pemberton’s 
Airline Bakery at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., from Mrs. Dorothy Summy, 

ca 


A two-day opening marked the 
start of the Segal Pastry Shop at 
721 Bower St., Elkhart, Ind. Color 
books were given free to the children 
accompanied by their parents. 


“What a Blind Man Sees” was the 
subject of a talk given by F. P. Gray, 
Milprint, Inc., when he spoke to the 
April dinner meeting of the South 
Florida Bakers Assn. held in Miami, 


The J&H Bakery of Plant City, 
Fla., has opened a bakery in Zephyr. 
hills. 

& 


The City Bakery, St. Augustine, 
Fla., a unit of the R. P. Cooper Bak- 
eries of Florida, under the manage. 
ment of Roy Listan, has installed 
some new equipment. 

s 

New equipment has been installed 
at the Fuchs Baking Co. of South 
Miami, Fla. 

e 


A 50x170-ft. addition will enlarge 
Murray Biscuit Co. facilities on the 
300 block of Taylor St., Augusta, Ga, 
The addition will cost $22,000. 

t-) 

Newt Fehr, cake superintendent of 
the Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been appointed to the cake pro- 
duction service of Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. 

& 

A permit has been issued to the 
Ward Bakery, Augusta, Ga., for a 
concrete addition to cost $2,400. John- 
nie Ward is owner. 

* 

A business name has been filed for 
the Quaker Lady Bakery, 24 W. 
Quaker, Orchard Park, N.Y., by 
Frederic C. Williams. 

& 

A business name has been filed for 
the Schultz Home Bakery, 425 E. 
Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Charles 
Schultz, Jr. 


Tilaro’s Pastry Shop has been 
opened in a new location at 4 Liv 
ingston Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. The 
firm specializes in Italian baked 
goods. 

& 


Employees of National Biscuit Co. 
received $30,470 in 1954 for 1,774 
suggestions adopted by the company. 
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business by himself. Yet only an in- 
dividual has a brain capable of think- 
ing. No group or even a pair can 
think,” Mr. Marx said. 

The individual baker can control 
the type and quality of the products 
he makes, train employees, he can ad- 


vertise and he can think for himself, 
but there has been an advancement 
from so-called rugged individualism 
to a cooperative group movement in 
order to achieve purposes necessary 


Strawberries and Cream e- 


in this day and age which the baker, 
if he is to progress, cannot do alone. 
This advancement, says Mr. Marx, 
may well be expressed with the 
thought that it is better for the baker 
if he does not get ahead of his fellow 
baker, but rather that he gets ahead 
with him. Hence such organizations 
as the ASBE, ABA, AIB, ARBA, 
BEMA and the BCMA promote the 
interests of the industry in a manner 
which the individual baker could not 


approach. These organizations, for 
example, by both their single and 
joint efforts, have instituted such 
benefits as the American Standard 
Safety Code for Bakery Equipment 
and the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee. 

Mr. Marx detailed the many ways 
in which technical information is 
made available to baker members by 
the ASBE and other industry asso- 
ciations which the individual could 
not get or develop by himself. 

William L. Haley, director of prod- 
ucts and production control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, delivered 
a comprehensive paper on the “Nutri- 
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tional Value of Bread.” 

Mr. Haley said there recently hag 
been a rather definite movement tp 
focus attention on the high nutri. 
tional value of white bread. 

“Such action is long overdue,” My 
Haley emphasized. “We have been 
willing to stand by and allow the 
false statements, or half truths, of 
the food faddists, self-styled diet ex. 
perts and pseudo-nutritionists go yp. 
challenged.” 

The speaker reviewed the work 
being done to present the facts of 
enrichment to the public, and citeg 
specific research and reports which 
point up the great value of bread ip 
all diets. The complete text of Mr 
Haley’s report will appear in an early 
issue of The American Baker. 

“How Foil Can Help You Se 
More Baked Goods” was shown by 
Donald S. Burns, Ekco Products Co, 
San Francisco, by means of slides 
and samples displayed with his ad. 
dress. 

Mr. Burns, in tracing the develop. 
ment of foil baked goods packaging, 
emphasized that the baking industry 
was the first to use it, and the first 
major use was in pie plates. 

Foil, in the opinion of Mr. Burns, 
offers bakers another important 
weapon in their fight for their share 
of the consumer’s food dollar “in 
which many industries are compet- 
ing against them with all the tricks 
known to merchandising.” In the pro- 
duction aspect, foil offers greater 
freedom from costs of pan equip 
ment, cleaning, maintenance and 
transfer. As foil containers have been 
constantly improved in quality, 
bakery production efficiency has in- 
creased with their more widespread 
use. In the selling aspect, Mr. Burns 
points to the newness and eye-appeal 
which foil containers give, and the 
suggestion of freshness and sanitary 
conditions. He said foil greatly im- 
proved the bakers’ chances in com- 
peting with home-baking by making 
possible the retention of the aroma 
and goodness of the home-baked prod-’ 
uct through the reduction of the 
“oven to table” time—a factor which 
has always been heavily on the house- 
wife’s side. 

John M. Tindall, executive direc- 
tor, Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Chicago, hammered further 
home on the theme of eye-appeal in 
his message, “Using Appetite Appeal 
Will Get the Business Back.” Bread 
is not being promoted as are other 
foods, he said, and the most impor- 
tant tool bakers can use to get 
“bread back on the table’ is the 
package itself. With the modern 
self-service systems the package does 
the selling these days. The package 
has a bigger job to do than just pro 
tect and identify the product—it 
must employ appetizing devices to 
show the consumer how it may be 
used in many attractive ways. With 
bread, said Mr. Tindall, this is essen- 
tial because bread is never eaten by 
itself, but always with something 
else; butter, jam, or as French toast, 
with milk, etc. The package should 
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carry appealing suggestions of these 
methods of serving. 

Adding to the packaging approach 
was Robert Engle, Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, who dis- 
cussed “Changes in Packaging” with 
special reference to some of the 
newer film wrappings now available 
and being developed. Waxed paper, 
cellophane and polyethylene all have 
a purpose and place in bakery pack- 
aging and contribute to the solution 
of industry problems of freshness 
protection, production economy and 
good merchandising of the finished 
product, he said. 

“A successful business man does 
not build a business,” said Walter J. 
Malberg, assistant sales manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, in his talk, “Bringing People 
Along’—‘“He builds an organization 
which builds a business.” Mr. Mal- 
berg developed the subject of human 
relations applied to industry and the 
baking industry in particular. Busi- 
ness consists of people, he said, and 
to be a fast-moving efficient business 
they must be trained people, capable 
people, interested and productive 
people, ambitious and loyal. Thus the 
personnel phase of any industry is 
seen as one perhaps more vital than 
any other, and is becoming increas- 
ingly so recognized. 


The Money Is There 


P. E. Minton, American Molasses 
Co., Chicago, analyzed the “Baker's 
Market in the Light of Current In- 
fluences” by showing comparative 
figures for expenditures by families 
for food, automobiles, gas and oil and 
general merchandise, in specific 
Northwest localities and states, to 
sustain his contention that people 
have the money to spend and can 
and will pay for quality bakery goods 
if they are properly offered. 

“Merchandising methods have to 
fit the conditions and habits of the 
times. For instance, housewives are 
getting younger,” Mr. Minton stated. 
“Fifty per cent of them being now 
under 30. The proportion of American 
girls between 15 and 19 now married 
is the highest since 1890. In 1940 
12% of them were married—in 1950 
it is 17%. A large number of house- 
wives today are working. Of 62 mil- 
lion American workers, women ac- 
count for about 19 million—one third 
of the nation’s labor force.” 

This does much to explain the pres- 
ent day popularity of prepared or 
partially prepared foods, he said. The 
homemaker is more concerned with 
the saving of time than money. She 
looks first for quality, then con- 
venience and considers the price last. 
Bakery merchandising must be de- 
signed to meet these conditions and 
factors. Impulse buying, said Mr. 
Minton, is phenomenally high in the 
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percentage of modern food sales, 
throwing a terrific responsibility onto 
the visual attributes of the product 
to attract the self-service purchaser. 
Even eating habits themselves, he 
pointed out, can be interesting. With 
the gain in popularity of outdoor 
cooking the sales of charcoal and 
briquettes rose 2,000% in the last 
two years, “and it can well give the 
baking industry something to mull 
over when one envisions barbecue 
parties, and the like, as a market for 
rolls, bread and individual servings 
of cake, cookies and pies.” 

Glenn H. Lay, executive director, 
Oregon State Dairy Products Com- 
mission, Portland, urged bakers to 


use the prestige value of butter, “a 
premium product,” to help sell baked 
goods and to tie in bakery industry 
promotion with the promotion being 
constantly carried on by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. The ADA, he said, is 
eager to cooperate with bakers and 
much of the work and interest of 
both groups is closely related. 

Henry T. Meigs of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, LaFayette, Cal., 
explained the ADMI stable ferment 
process for bread making, a process, 
he said, employing principles as old 
as the bread and brewing industries 
but now developed as a new combina- 
tion of the old principles with modern 
techniques and equipment. 
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“Do You Really Know Your Cus- 
tomer?” title of the Wednesday 
morning opener by Ennis Gicker, 
editor of Western Baker, San Fran- 
cisco, detailed the results of a sur- 
vey conducted among the customers 
of retail bakeries in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area to determine buying 
preferences and habits. 

Sample questions in the survey in- 
cluded: “What appeals to you most 
about our bakery?” Appearance, 
aroma and freshness were the 
answers. 

“Which of these or other qualities 
do you consider most important?” 


(Continued on page 38) 
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business by himself. Yet only an in- 
dividual has a brain capable of think- 
ing. No group or even a pair can 
think,” Mr. Marx said. 

The individual baker can control 
the type and quality of the products 
he makes, train employees, he can ad- 
vertise and he can think for himself, 
but there has been an advancement 


from so-called rugged individualism 
to a cooperative group movement in 
order to achieve purposes necessary 


Strawberries and Cream... 


in this day and age which the baker, 
if he is to progress, cannot do alone. 
This advancement, says Mr. Marx, 
may well be expressed with the 
thought that it is better for the baker 
if he does not get ahead of his fellow 
baker, but rather that he gets ahead 
with him. Hence such organizations 
as the ASBE, ABA, AIB, ARBA, 
BEMA and the BCMA promote the 
interests of the industry in a manner 
which the individual baker could not 


approach. These organizations, for 
example, by both their single and 
joint efforts, have instituted such 
benefits as the American Standard 
Safety Code for Bakery Equipment 
and the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee. 

Mr. Marx detailed the many ways 
in which technical information is 
made available to baker members by 
the ASBE and other industry asso- 
ciations which the individual could 
not get or develop by himself. 

William L. Haley, director of prod- 
ucts and production control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, delivered 
a comprehensive paper on the “Nutri- 
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tional Value of Bread.” 

Mr. Haley said there recently hag 
been a rather definite movement tp 
focus attention on the high nutri. 
tional value of white bread. 

“Such action is long overdue,” Mr 
Haley emphasized. “We have beep 
willing to stand by and allow the 
false statements, or half truths, of 
the food faddists, self-styled diet ey. 
perts and pseudo-nutritionists go yp. 
challenged.” 

The speaker reviewed the work 
being done to present the facts of 
enrichment to the public, and citeg 
specific research and reports which 
point up the great value of bread jn 
all diets. The complete text of Mr 
Haley’s report will appear in an early 
issue of The American Baker. 

“How Foil Can Help You Sel 
More Baked Goods” was shown by 
Donald S. Burns, Ekco Products Co, 
San Francisco, by means of slides 
and samples displayed with his ad. 
dress. 

Mr. Burns, in tracing the develop. 
ment of foil baked goods packaging, 
emphasized that the baking industry 
was the first to use it, and the first 
major use was in pie plates. 

Foil, in the opinion of Mr. Burns, 
offers bakers another important 
weapon in their fight for their share 
of the consumer’s food dollar “in 
which many industries are compet- 
ing against them with all the tricks 
known to merchandising.” In the pro- 
duction aspect, foil offers greater 
freedom from costs of pan equip- 
ment, cleaning, maintenance and 
transfer. As foil containers have been 
constantly improved in quality, 
bakery production efficiency has in- 
creased with their more widespread 
use. In the selling aspect, Mr. Burns 
points to the newness and eye-appeal 
which foil containers give, and the 
suggestion of freshness and sanitary 
conditions. He said foil greatly im- 
proved the bakers’ chances in com- 
peting with home-baking by making 
possible the retention of the aroma 
and goodness of the home-baked prod-’ 
uct through the reduction of the 
“oven to table” time—a factor which 
has always been heavily on the house- 
wife’s side. 

John M. Tindall, executive direc- 
tor, Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Chicago, hammered further 
home on the theme of eye-appeal in 
his message, “Using Appetite Appeal 
Will Get the Business Back.” Bread 
is not being promoted as are other 
foods, he said, and the most impor- 
tant tool bakers can use to get 
“bread back on the table’ is the 
package itself. With the modern 
self-service systems the package does 
the selling these days. The package 
has a bigger job to do than just pro 
tect and identify the product—it 
must employ appetizing devices to 
show the consumer how it may be 
used in many attractive ways. With 
bread, said Mr. Tindall, this is essen- 
tial because bread is never eaten by 
itself, but always with something 
else; butter, jam, or as French toast, 
with milk, etc. The package should 
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earry appealing suggestions of these 
methods of serving. 

Adding to the packaging approach 
was Robert Engle, Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, who dis- 
cussed “Changes in Packaging” with 
special reference to some of the 
newer film wrappings now available 
and being developed. Waxed paper, 
cellophane and polyethylene all have 
a purpose and place in bakery pack- 
aging and contribute to the solution 
of industry problems of freshness 
protection, production economy and 
good merchandising of the finished 
product, he said. 

“A successful business man does 
not build a business,” said Walter J. 
Malberg, assistant sales manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, in his talk, “Bringing People 
Along’”’—‘‘He builds an organization 
which builds a business.” Mr. Mal- 
berg developed the subject of human 
relations applied to industry and the 
baking industry in particular. Busi- 
ness consists of people, he said, and 
to be a fast-moving efficient business 
they must be trained people, capable 
people, interested and productive 
people, ambitious and loyal. Thus the 
personnel phase of any industry is 
seen as One perhaps more vital than 
any other, and is becoming increas- 
ingly so recognized. 


The Money Is There 


P. E. Minton, American Molasses 
Co., Chicago, analyzed the “Baker's 
Market in the Light of Current In- 
fluences” by showing comparative 
figures for expenditures by families 
for food, automobiles, gas and oil and 
general merchandise, in specific 
Northwest localities and states, to 
sustain his contention that people 
have the money to spend and can 
and will pay for quality bakery goods 
if they are properly offered. 

“Merchandising methods have to 
fit the conditions and habits of the 
times. For instance, housewives are 
getting younger,” Mr. Minton stated. 
“Fifty per cent of them being now 
under 30. The proportion of American 
girls between 15 and 19 now married 
is the highest since 1890. In 1940 
12% of them were married—in 1950 
it is 17%. A large number of house- 
wives today are working. Of 62 mil- 
lion American workers, women ac- 
count for about 19 million—one third 
of the nation’s labor force.” 

This does much to explain the pres- 
ent day popularity of prepared or 
partially prepared foods, he said. The 
homemaker is more concerned with 
the saving of time than money. She 
looks first for quality, then con- 
venience and considers the price last. 
Bakery merchandising must be de- 
signed to meet these conditions and 
factors. Impulse buying, said Mr. 
Minton, is phenomenally high in the 
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percentage of modern food sales, 
throwing a terrific responsibility onto 
the visual attributes of the product 
to attract the self-service purchaser. 
Even eating habits themselves, he 
pointed out, can be interesting. With 
the gain in popularity of outdoor 
cooking the sales of charcoal and 
briquettes rose 2,000% in the last 
two years, “and it can well give the 
baking industry something to mull 
over when one envisions barbecue 
parties, and the like, as a market for 
rolls, bread and individual servings 
of cake, cookies and pies.” 

Glenn H. Lay, executive director, 
Oregon State Dairy Products Com- 
mission, Portland, urged bakers to 


use the prestige value of butter, “a 
premium product,” to help sell baked 
goods and to tie in bakery industry 
promotion with the promotion being 
constantly carried on by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. The ADA, he said, is 
eager to cooperate with bakers and 
much of the work and interest of 
both groups is closely related. 

Henry T. Meigs of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, LaFayette, Cal., 
explained the ADMI stable ferment 
process for bread making, a process, 
he said, employing principles as old 
as the bread and brewing industries 
but now developed as a new combina- 
tion of the old principles with modern 
techniques and equipment. 
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“Do You Really Know Your Cus- 
tomer?” title of the Wednesday 
morning opener by Ennis Gicker, 
editor of Western Baker, San Fran- 
cisco, detailed the results of a sur- 
vey conducted among the customers 
of retail bakeries in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area to determine buying 
preferences and habits. 

Sample questions in the survey in- 
cluded: “What appeals to you most 
about our bakery?” Appearance, 
aroma and freshness were the 
answers. 

“Which of these or other qualities 
do you consider most important?” 


(Continued on page 38) 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


nom in 1877 and still going strong— 


The oldest flour brand in Kansas and 


Kansas’ favorite 


son — HUNTER'S 


CREAM. Try it and you will stay with 


it, too! 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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New Produets 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
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panying coupon to obtain the desi 


No. 3731—Shortening 
Removal 


A new method of removing bulk 
shortening from drums, developed 
and patented by Durkee Famous 
Foods, will be made available to 
industrial users on a royalty-free 
license basis. The method is claimed 
to offer substantial savings over 
manual removal operations. The pro- 
cedure utilizes compressed air for the 
removal of shortening in one solid 
mass. Only a simple installation is 
required, it is said. Full information 
about the method may be obtained 
by checking No. 3731 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3724—Automatie 
Panner 

A new automatic panner is now 
available for Thomson chain curl 
moulders with cross sheeting, it is 
announced by the Thomson Machine 
Division, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
The panner can handle any pan size 
from 7 in. to 18 in. The panner is 
manufactured in two models suitable 








for use with either 16 in. or 20 in. 
chain curl moulders. Optional equip- 
ment is available to permit one-man 
operation. Additional information can 
be secured by checking No. 3724 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 37238—Bowl 
Seraper 

A new bowl scraper in convenient 
fan shape is now being made avail- 
able by Leon D. Bush. The scraper 


is made of a new material which is 
flexible yet strong enough to stand 
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(] No, 3717—-Glass Blocks 

] No. 3697—Stove 


Others (list numbers) 


Send me information on the items marked: 


] No. 3730—Customer System 

C No. 3731—Shortening Removal 
C] No. 3732—Route Sales 

C] No. 3733—-Bag Maker 

(1) No. 3734—Liquid Sugar 
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C] No. 3714—Mixer 
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up under the heaviest production use, 
including the severe strains imposed 
in the scraping of hot custard and 
pie fruit kettles, the company claims. 
The firm states that it will not crack, 
leaves no after-taste and is low in 
price because the die-forming process 
is used to produce these scrapers in 
volume. For further information 
check No. 3728 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3727—Bread 
Emulsifier Booklet 


A 12-page booklet “Atmul Emulsi- 
fiers for Improving Palatability and 
Prolonging Softness of Bread and 
Other Yeast Raised Products” has 
recently been published by the Food 
Industry Division, Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Atlas Powder Co. The booklet 
discusses the characteristics and 
properties of the firm’s emulsifiers. 
It highlights the softening effect of 
bread emulsifiers with the trade 
name Atmul(R)122 which was re- 
cently introduced to the baking in- 
dustry. To secure the booklet check 
No. 3727 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3726—Spatula- 
Deeorator 
Inc., 


Plasticians, has announced 


the production of its new combina- 
tion spatula and cake decorating 
comb. The photo shows six basic 
cake top and side border designs 
made with the product. The product 
has a 5-in. spatula blade for spread- 





ing icing; three different scalloped 
edges for making a variety of decor- 
ating designs; an overall length of 
10 in. and width of 1 in. and is made 
of durable, flexible plastic. An adver- 
tising message can be imprinted on 
these spatula-decorators. For further 
details check No. 3726 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3732—Route Sales 
Book 


“Handbook for Route Sales Execu- 
tives,” by Fred DeArmond, is a new 
volume designed to help those selling 
through route salesmen. Chapters are 
devoted to the sales manager, organ- 
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ization, building sales supervision, 
planning and budgeting, market stud- 
ies, recruiting and training route 
salesmen, sales quota, compensation, 
contests, morale, etc. Price informa- 
tion may be obtained by checking No, 
3732 on the coupon and mailing it, 


No. 3734—Liquid 
Sugar Book 


Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc., has 
published a book entitled, “This Is 
Liquid Sugar.” Called a_ technical 
guide for the liquid sugar user, the 
newly published book discribes such 
subjects as: What is liquid sugar, 
its history, production, distribution; 
equipment used in systems, liquid 
sugar in the baking and other in- 
dustries, laboratory procedures and 
other information. Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago, is the publisher. To 
secure more complete information, 
inquiries may be directed to Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y. 


No. 3733—Bag Maker 


A new device known as the Lec- 
trOmatic plastic film sheeter and bag 
maker has been introduced by Lec- 
trOmatic Devices. According to the 
manufacturer, the new unit auto- 
matically measures, cuts and dis- 
penses all types of plastic film, cello- 
phane, pliofilm, polyethylene, paper 
and similar wrapping materials. Ma- 
terial is fed from roll stock. The same 
unit vends. flat sheets or will vend 
from tubular stock to make bags at 
a rate of up to 3,600 bags per hour 
depending on length of the bag. Com- 
plete details and prices are available 
without obligation by checking No. 
3733 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3730—Customer 
System 


Ticket Register Corp. has intro- 
duced a new customer preference 
system which, it is claimed, has max- 
imum visibility at all distances and 
does not require the customer to push 
a button or bar in order to secure 
his numbered ticket. The system is 
comprised of two completely inde- 





IES “keep 

in” your de- 
licious oven-fresh- 
ness and flavors 
longer in Pie-Pak 
contalners. 
@ Pie-packaging 
costs can be reduced 
50% or more when 
using Pie-Pak con- 
tainers. 
@ More sales and 
bigger savings are 
attained in less dam- 
age and stale returns, 


parts to a Pie- 
Pak container: a 
sanitary, circular 
band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp, 
that carries the 
name of the bakery 
right into the home 
of the consumer, 
and a transparent 
cellophane top that 
permits the buyer 
to see your prod- 
uct... . Write for 
special introduc- 
tory offer to... 
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1300 HUDSON ST., HOBOKEN, N.- 
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pendent but closely integrated units 
—a standard electric ticket dispens- 
ing machine and a new type of elec- 
tric number annunciator. Numbers in 
the unit are large and clear, measur- 
ing 5% in. high, and are brilliantly 
illuminated. Made of a translucent 
plastic material, the rotating number 
drum is lighted from within by an 
inexpensive, easily replaced 25 watt 
bulb. The entire unit can be serviced 
easily. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3730 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 
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SUCCESSFUL D 
PUSINESS CALLS gore 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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No. 3729—Cake 
Decorating 


The 1956 edition of the newly 
simplified “One-Two-Three” novelty 
cake decorating method in pamphlet 
and catalog form has been prepared 
by Westco Products. Some 30 novelty 
cakes, including cowboy, superboy 
and TV moppet are included. Also 
shown are wedding cake designs in 
pressed sugar, featuring easily ap- 
plied hearts, bells and lilies. To se- 
cure the literature check No. 3729 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3735—Rack 
Washer 


The Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., 
has available new literature on its 
unit called the Magnus bakery oscil- 
lating rack washer. Racks are washed 
by pressure spray streams from two 
sides and top by means of a set of 
arcades connected to a header. The 
entire arcade system travels hori- 
zontally back and forth distributing 
the washing solution horizontally and 
vertically. Every portion of the rack 
is uniformly hit and treated by the 
solution, the company claims. The 
washer can be used not only to wash 
and rinse cake and bread racks but 
is used for washing and rinsing mix- 
ing bowls, delivery cabinets, utensils, 
tote boxes and the like. To secure 
the literature check No. 3735 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3714—Mixer 


A new 12-qt. portable mixer has 
been announced by the Triumph Man- 
ufacturing Co. Called the type “N” 
mixer, it features a tilted bowl to 
simulate hand whipping. Variable 
speed drive allows changes of speed 
without stopping. Single lever control 
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is provided. The mixer is shown on a 
storage type cabinet stand. Both the 
12-qt. and the 20-qt. mixers are avail- 
able in the new floor models. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3714 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3737—Book 


A new book by Fred DeArmond, 
published by Lloyd R. Wolfe, is con- 
cerned with the manner, not the 
matter of conducting a controversy— 
what to say, how to say it and how 
to make your points stick. The book 
is entitled “How to Sell and Unsell 
Ideas” and attempts to improve 
powers of persuasion. Principles, tech- 
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QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wra) 
pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 




















KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write .. 





The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 


























. or Wire to: 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





niques, strategy, courtesy and ameni- 
ties of selling—of formal and in- 
formal controversies—are presented 
by the author. The book has 237 
pages and 18 chapters. For details 
about purchasing the book check 
No. 3737 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3697—Stove 


A new stove, called model 1955 
Vari-Stove No. 2024, is being manu- 


June, 1955 


No. 3717—Glass 
Blocks 


A new 8-page catalog, “How tg 
Modernize Old Windows with P¢ 
Glass Blocks,” has been prepared by 
the Pittsburgh Corning Corp. The’ 
booklet demonstrates with photo 
graphs and drawings the benefits of 
a window modernization program, 
and claims of lower maintenance ang_ 
operating costs, better daylight and” 


a more modern and efficient plant are 7 
made. Secure the catalog by check- 
ing No. 3717 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


factured by the Cecilware-Commo- 





Quality Millers Since 1879 | 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 











dore Products Corp. It is suitable as 
a stock pot, candy, bakers’ and dough- 
nut stove. It has removable top rings, 
individual valve control and is avail- 
able for gas. A free brochure will 
be mailed if you will check No. 3697 
on the coupon and mail it. 


‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the ch milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTr zg, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. reis cis, s. oa. 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. "Ary 


FP BAKER FLOURS 














A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


I'he Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 


~* Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


ai following complete bulk flour service. 
S (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 


Sf, of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS COs 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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UNIFORM MILLING MEANS 
UNIFORM BAKING 


Chances are yOu, too, have discovered that a quality 
product is the surest - -- and cheapest - -- way of com- 
peting for the consumer’s foo 
To assure you of quality baked goods, Midland 
milled in accordance with exacting tech- 
preliminary crop surveys through actual 
scientific controls eliminate all gues® 
_,. assure you of absolutely uniform 
baking results. 
Because there can be 
unvarying standards, you 
savings and baked goods with ‘ncreased sales appeal. 
It’s just good business to use yniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 
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Answer: i i 
as We Are of Ours, for nswer (1) Quality, (2) cleanliness, 
(3) freshness. 
“Does our bakery offer you a large 
66 Ce) e enough selection?” 92% said yes. 
firvan is the 
) smaller sizes?” Two-thirds said they 
‘—" would. 
ad oa 99 Forty-seven per cent of the cus- 
ta iu 4 iT Mg tomers surveyed said parking facili- 
oo ties was a big influence in their shop- 
ping. Mr. Gicker submitted a ques- 
their own customers as a guide to 
improved merchandising and public GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
relations. : 
W. H. Wuniuck, Durkee Famous Cake, Cracker and Family Floung 


PACIFIC 
“Would you buy more of certain 
tionnaire designed for retailers to GARLAND MILLS 
INC. 
Foods, Chicago, assisted by John 


Be Trellis, of Your Be) oy (Continued from page 33) 
products if they were packaged in 
use in making similar surveys of 
Carrion, Durkee, San Francisco, 











demonstrated how variety puff pas- onpe 

tries can account for a large part of The Williams Bros. Co. 
bakery volume. Puff pastries are the Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
premium products of the bakery Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
business, Mr. Wunluck said. They are Seema” ent tote hen ae ae 
the glamour girls of the showcase, ers at elevators we own and operate, 
the baker’s leading luxury product. 





Good puff pastries can establish the 





reputation of a bakeshop and it is MILLING 
fe) , b d 

spec rca ocean’ ony | KNAPPEN compani 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


WANTED FOR AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
NAPPANEE QUALITY 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 








ee)”. NM "WN Ge | HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


woe NAPPANEE MILLING CO. The Morrison Milling Co. 
NAPPANEE, IND. Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
ia altic MM Ge latter 




















La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 














This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can d. d 
You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOUR S RED WING, MINNESOTA 



















Centenmal FLOURING MILLS oil 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR A i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 






of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Never before... 


has the Baking 

Industry had 

such a val- 
uable 


Sales and 
Credit Guide 


The only complete 
listing of all the na- 
tion’s bakeries. 






At your finger-tips: 
@ Trade styles 
@ Management 
@ Street addresses 
@ Paying habits 


Extra Special! 


THE 1954 EDITION ALSO SHOWS 
@ PRODUCTS BAKED 
@ METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 
@ ANNUAL NET SALES 


on over 11,000 bakeries—those progressive firms you want to sell 


BURLAU CREDIT AND REPORTING SERVICE ON 


BAKERIES 1S THE MOST COMPLETE AVAILABLE 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ROCERVER” **REODGETT’S” RYE 220i; 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Strong, Bakers’ Patents DIXIE LILY 
6 


adm Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 
KANSAS PILOT goo 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





obtainable in bakeshops. This item 
rates high in impulse buying—some 
90%—and bakers should capitalize 
on it. 

L. H. Fortin, Van de Kamp’s Bak- 
eries, Seattle, told of the recent de- 
velopments of his company in the 
conversion from multi-unit service 
stores to a self-service super-market 
bakery operation. The Van de Kamp 
Seattle operation formerly included 
12 downtown service stores before 
the changeover; now there are six 
self-service locations. They spent 
about $126,000 in just getting ready 
to make the changeover, what with 
reorganization of personnel, new 
packaging materials and equipment 
and other preparations. Since con- 
version to self-service all goods are 
packaged; employees have been 
shuffied around but not reduced in 
number! sales-per-customer have in- 
creased under self-service; self-serv- 
ice has substantially decreased stales; 
prices generally have been reduced a 
little and weights have been increased 
slightly—volume is much greater. 


Sales Increased 

In all cases total super-market 
sales of all foods increased after the 
installation of the self-service bakery 
unit. The arrangement between Van 
de Kamp and the market operator is 
by percentage of total sales as fol- 
lows: 2% for rent of space; 1% for 
handling the bakery’s cash receipts; 
1% for store maintenance; 1% for in- 
store advertising; 1% for utilities, 
janitor service, etc. and 12% for pil- 
ferage; total 642%. Mr. Fortin gave 
the boys something of much interest 
to think about, and it was of special 
note because he was able to speak 
of things which have already actually 
been done and are currently working, 
not future plans and expectations, 
observing bakers remarked. 

Something new was incorporated 
into the proceedings of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference this year with 
the inauguration of the Gold Certifi- 
cate Award competition for excel- 
lence of retail bakery goods. These 
certificate awards, which were dubbed 
“Rogers,” counterparts of the 
“Oscars” and “Emmys” of the movie 
and TV industries, in honor of Roger 
Williams, conference founder, owner 
of Cherry City Bakery, Salem, and 
descendant of the historic Roger Wil- 
liams of Rhode Island. “Besides,” said 
Victor Marx, who made the presen- 
tations and suggested the appellation, 
“ ‘Roger’ is a well known word mean- 
ing ‘OK,’ isn’t it?” He said that he 
hoped the name would stick. 

Competition was in fourteen classi- 
fications of products, winner in each 
class meriting award of a Roger. The 
winners are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The Gold Certificate Award pro- 
gram as well as the general bakery 
goods display at the conference was 
directed by Ted Somerville, baked 
foods display chairman, of General 
Mills, Inc., Portland, assisted by Paul 
Armour, Milprint, Inc., Portland. 
Awards were judged from over 400 
entries submitted from Oregon and 


Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 
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Washington. The general baked foods 
display, in addition to products ep. 
tered in the competition, consisted of 
two sections, one showing emphasis 
on packaging techniques and trends, 
the other unique and best selling 
items from various sections of the 
country. In the latter section exhibits 
included products flown in from ag 
far distant points as Hawaii, Mexico, 
Alaska, and Montreal. George A}. 
berdt, Standard Brands, Inc., Port- 
land, was program chairman jn 
charge of general arrangements for 
the conference. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN SHIPMENTS DOWN 
FRESNO, CAL. — Bulk shipments 
of raisins during April totaled 8,295 
tons, 657 tons less than April a year 
ago, according to Norman J. Katen, 
manager of the California Raisin Ad. 
visory Board. 











‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 


Dicluth, Min 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE. PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Exch. ama Saeneagelie, Minn, 


Mills at 
St. Clond, iente 








PRESTON -SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 

|EBRASKA 


LEXINGTON, N 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.uinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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with melted butter and give a four- 
way fold. Let rest about.5 min. and 
repeat with a four-way fold. Let 

rest about 5 min. again and 
roll out until about % in. in thick- 
ness. Cut out with a 2 in. round cut- 
ter and place 8 doz. in a greased 
18x26 in. bun pan. Give light proof 
and bake at 410° F. As soon as re- 
moved from the oven. brush melted 
putter on top of the rolls. 


HARD ROLLS 
60z. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. salt 
loz. yeast food 
12 oz. shortening 
40z. malt 

13 oz. yeast 

20 Ib. flour (high gluten) 

13 1b. water (variable) 

Procedure: Dissolve the yeast in 

of the water. Place the sugar, 
salt, yeast food and malt in the mix- 
er and add the balance of the water. 
Then add the flour. When partially 
mixed, add the yeast solution. When 
about 24 mixed, add the shortening 
and mix to a smooth dough. 

Dough temperature 80 to 82° F. 
First punch, 1 hr.; second punch 45 
min.; take to the bench, 15 min. 

Seale into 4% lb. pieces and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 15 min. 
and press off into 36 pieces in a bun 
divider. Round up and give about half 
proof. Then make up into desired 
shapes. Place between dusted cloths 
or on peels. Proof and bake in a hot 
oven. Use plenty of steam. 


KAISER ROLLS 


14Ib. flour (high gluten). 

1gal. water (variable) 
6 oz. salt 

40z. yeast 

1lb. egg whites 

40z. malt 

1b. vegetable oil 

Procedure: Add ingredients in the 
regular manner, putting the oil in the 
dough when about % mixed. The 
dough should be thoroughly devel- 
oped. 

Dough temperature, 82° F. First 
punch approximately 2 hr. Second 
punch 1 hr. Take to the bench 30 
min. later. Scale into pieces weigh- 
ing about 414 Ib. and round up. Allow 
to rest for about 15 min. and press 
off into 36 pieces in abun divider. 
Round up and allow to relax. Then 
make up in Kaiser roll shape and 
place upside down in cloths and al- 
low to proof. When proofed, turn 
right side up and bake at about 
425° F., using a good quantity of low 
pressure steam. 


EGGSHELL ROLLS 
15]b. flour (high gluten) 
8 lb. water 
6 oz. yeast 
40z. salt 
% oz. yeast food 

120z. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

40z. malt 

140z. shortening 

1b. 4 oz. egg whites 
temperature 82° F. First 
punch 1 hr. 40 min. To the bench 
#0 min. later. 

Method: Mix the douzh in the 
usual straight dough procedure, add- 
ing the egg whites when the dough 
sabout % mixed. Scaling weight for 

rolls, Kaiser rolls, ete.—5 Ib. 
t0a3 doz. press. For New York rolls 
~10 oz. for a string of % doz. Use 
Plenty of steam while loading the 
tolls into the oven. Leave the steam 
turned on until the rolls have a fair- 
ly good color. 
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Crusts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








THE HISTORY OF MIXES — The 
story of how mixes have become big 
business was related recently by A. 
F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to 
the members of the American Dry 
Milk Institute. It is a story which 
began in 1864 when an inquisitive 
chemist found that by combining bak- 
ing soda and an edible acid in the 
presence of moisture and heat, carbon 
dioxide gas was liberated which aer- 
ated or leavened certain baked foods. 

Mr. Borer supposes that the dis- 
covery of baking powder had much 
to do with the inception of prepared 
mixes for it was about this time that 
millers started to use baking powder 
to produce self-rising flour and pan- 
cake mix. 

Mr. Borer began his history by 
pointing out that there are three 
separate and distinct fields in the 
mix business. Firstly, there are gro- 
cery mixes, packed in small boxes 
and distributed through retail gro- 
cery outlets; secondly there are bak- 
ery mixes, packed in 100-lb. bags 


and sold to the baking industry, and 
thirdly institutional mixes, packed in 
5-lb. and 25-lb. bags and distributed 
through jobbers and brokers to hos- 
pitals and schools. Besides the differ- 
ences in the method of distribution, 
packaging, and merchandising there 
are also some differences in product 
requirements for each of the three 
major types. For example, Mr. Borer 
says, much more emphasis on shelf 
life is necessary in grocery mixes 
than in bakery mixes, as the latter 
get into distribution channels and are 
used up quicker than grocery store 
products. 

“The prepared flours,” said Mr. 
Borer, had the mix field pretty much 
to themselves until the early 1920's 
when a prepared cake doughnut mix 
was developed and merchandised to 
the baking industry in conjunction 
with an automatic doughnut machine. 
As time went on sweet dough, raised 
doughnut and layer cake mixes were 
added to the bakery mix line of prod- 
ucts. During the period between World 
War I and II, mixes began to appear 





DO YOU KNOW . 





eo - ? 


PP 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 44 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Bread, just removed from the 
oven and cooled rapidly by placing 
it in a cold draft, will result in having 
a cracked top crust, spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the loaves. 

2. When making fondant, the sugar 
and water are usually cooked to 
about 232° F. 

3. To help decrease the formation 
of blisters appearing on the bottom 
of custard pies, perforated pans 
should be used. 

4. Some bakers use glycerine in 
their sponge cakes in order to im- 
prove their keeping quality. 

5. Most bakers prefer to use stiff 
doughs when making twist bread. 

6. To reconstitute dried albumen, 
8 lb. water should be used with each 
pound of albumen. 

7. In making pound cakes using 
the flour batter method the following 
procedure is used: The flour and 
shortening are creamed _ together. 
The eggs are then added. Then the 
sugar, salt, leavening and flavor and 
last of all the liquid. 

8. Fruit cakes made under proper 
conditions will have a baking loss 
of about 6 to 8%. 

9. In order to successfully make 
refrigerated sweet dough products, 
the richer types of doughs produce 
the best results. 

10. It is possible to make good 
dark bread using bread crumbs in 
the formula. 


11. When making yeast raised 





doughnuts, the consistency of the 
dough has no effect on the amount 
of shortening absorbed by the dough- 
nuts during frying. 

12. During the summer months, 
it is best to store waxed paper at 
about 35-45° F. 

13. It is possible for a dough di- 
vider to punish the dough to such 
an extent that the quality of the 
finished loaf is affected. 

14. When making layer cakes it 
is not possible to give a definite 
creaming time unless all factors are 
known and kept constant. 

15. It is the general opinion that 
straight doughs produce better re- 
sults than sponge doughs when mak- 
ing rye bread. 

16. Replacing 10% of the sugar 
with dextrose (cornsugar) when 
making angel food cakes will pro- 
duce a darker crust color. 

17. Smooth lard which is of fine 
texture is made by cooling it slowly 
and allowing it to chill in the con- 
tainer. 

18. For best results whipping 
cream should be beaten on slow or 
medium speeds. 

19. There is no difference between 
seedless raisins and muscats. 

20. When greater spread is de- 
sired in cookies, it is a good idea 
to take about 25% of the sugar called 
for in the formula and add this just 
before the mixing of the dough is 
completed. 


on the grocers’ shelves in small boxes 
for home consumption. Their accept- 
ance by the housewife was not spon- 
taneous nor generally enthusiastic at 
first, but scarcities during World War 
II familiarized many homemakers 
with their quality and convenience 
to a point where the industry experi- 
enced a tremendous growth between 
1945 and the present. This growth 
has been shared by both the bakery 
and grocery segments of the industry 
and has expanded to include the third 
group, hotels and institutions. 

“Today each of the three major six 
sales divisions distribute some or all 
of the following broad categories of 
prepared mix products: layer cakes, 
cake doughnuts, yeast raised products 
(raised doughnuts, sweet dough), 
miscellaneous products (waffles, muf- 
fins, pie crust, cookies). 

“In grocery store distribution em- 
phasis is on layer cakes, pie crust, 
pancake, cookies and more recently 
icing mixes. In bakery channels it is 
on cake doughnut and yeast raised 
mixes. And in the institutional field 
layer cake, muffin and waffle mixes 
predominate. All of the bakery and 
institutional mixes contain milk solids 
which would probably average about 
4% of the total dry mix weight. In 
the grocery mix line, the field is split 
with some companies adding dry milk 
solids to the mix and the others re- 
quiring the addition of liquid milk 
by the housewife. 

“The idea for a new mix may come 
from a great variety of sources, like 
an employee’s suggestion or an ad 
man’s dream. Be that as it may, the 
work is actually begun in the re- 
search and development laboratory 
where the raw materials are assem- 
bled, formulae studied, and process- 
ing methods considered. Different 
formulae are tried which give varia- 
tions to the finished product. Usually 
a panel of home economists and bak- 
ing technicians choose two or three 
formulae. These formulae are pro- 
cessed into prepared mixes and pack- 
aged in coded boxes. 

“Next, the commercial research de- 
partment conducts a consumer sur- 
vey in several test markets to de- 
termine preferences which will aid in 
choosing the most desirable formula. 
In most cases, some adjustments must 
be made in the preferred formula to 
meet established consumer tastes re- 
garding flavor, color or any variety 
of details, even to ease of removal 
from the pan. 

“When the final formula is ready 
it may be subjected to still another 
consumer survey, this time possibly 
against a competitor’s product and 
again under a blind code, so that 
brand names will not be an influenc- 
ing factor. This wholé laboratory and 
field testing procedure may take sev- 
eral months during which time pack- 
aging materials are selected, adver- 
tising is prepared and production fa- 
cilities lined up. Before the final 
formula is published, specifications 
are established by the laboratory for 
each ingredient and raw material 
suppliers are selected. 
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in viscosity in solutions prepared 
from irradiated dry gluten was found 
to be related to dose administered. 

Roy A. Anderson, Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch, Peoria, Ill., re- 
ported studies on the recovery of 
starch from grain sorghum grits 
which showed that this raw material 
could be processed satisfactorily by 
methods similar to, but simpler than, 
those used to wet-mill whole grain 
sorghum or corn. 

In the production of shortenings, 
numerous tests are employed at all 
stages of manufacture and many con- 
sumers also have adopted various 
chemical and physical constants as a 
part of specifications governing their 
purchases. Since the manufacturer 
employs these tests, the consumer 
feels that he is assuring himself of 
getting a shortening with the per- 
formance characteristics he desires. 
The reasons why this may not be true 
were pointed out by D. V. Stingley 
and F. G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., 
Chicago. 

The meanings of some commonly 
used analytical values for fats and 
oils were explained by H. T. Span- 
nuth, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

S. W. Thompson and J. E. Gannon, 
Lever Brothers Co., Edgewater, N.J., 
reported that the occluded or emulsi- 
fied gas which is normally present in 
commercial shortenings has only a 
very marginal effect in any cake test. 
Texturation of the shortening is an 
important factor in producing good 
pound cakes. The influence of textura- 
tion on shortening performance in 
baking powder cakes depends upon 
the formula, they said. 


Bread Studies 


The reports on bread studies this 
year involved mixing tolerance, low 
temperature storage, B, additions, 
and the sugar-flour relationship. 

W. G. Bechtel, G. E. Hammer, and 
J. G. Ponte, Jr., American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, Ill., reported that 
calcium stearyl-2 lactylate, added to 
doughs which contained from 3% to 
8.5% nonfat milk solids of good bak- 
ing quality, increased the tolerance 
to both undermixing and overmixing. 
Bread of good quality was obtained 
when the dough was mixed for as 
long as 2.7 times the optimum mixing 
time, determined without the use of 
this additive. 

On bread made with nonfat milk 
solids of poor baking quality, the ef- 
fect of calcium stearyl-2 lactylate 
was even more pronounced. At lower 
levels of milk solids mixing time was 
not so critical, although tolerance to 
overmixing was much less than when 
milk solids of good baking quality 
were used. 

Calcium stearyl-2 lactylate affects 
the properties of both starch and 
gluten, the authors said. 

J. B. Thompson and B. D. Budde- 
meyer, C. J. Patterson Co. and Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas 
City, studied the effects of calcium 
stearyl-2 lactylate and potassium 
bromate upon bread quality. The im- 
proving effect of the two materials in 
bread were very similar both in ex- 
tent and kind. Evidence indicated 
that these resemblances are probably 
superficial in nature. 


Freezing and Firming Bread 
Effects of storage temperature and 
freezing on firming changes in com- 
mercial bread were reported by James 
W. Pence and Noel N. Standridge, 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 
Albany, Cal. Firming in bread crumb 


became progressively more rapid at 
storage temperatures of 86°, 74°, 54°, 
and 46° F. At temperatures of 34° 
and 20° F., however, firming was only 
slightly more rapid than at 46° F. 

At the four lower temperatures, 
half of the total increase in firmness 
up to the sixth day had occurred 
within the first 24 hours. 

Firming in bread that was frozen 
and thawed before storage was slower 
than in loaves stored without prelimi- 
nary freezing; firming in the de- 
frosted bread was compared to that 
in unfrozen bread starting at the 
same level of firmness, it was re- 
ported. 

B. Fortification 

The findings by some investigators 
of improved growth in children by 
supplementing the diet with vitamin 
Bz has suggested the possibility of 
fortifying certain foods with this vita- 
min. Studies by C. M. Hollenbeck, 
Rosmarie Monahan, W. L. Benson, 
and J. F. Mahoney of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., have shown that vita- 
min Bz is generally quite compatible 
and stable in such fortified foods as 
beverage bases, breakfast cereals, 
flour, bread, and infant formulae, and 
carbonated beverages, vitamin B,. is 
compatible with other B vitamins, is 
easily dispersible in dry form in pre- 
mixes, or is soluble in water so it is 
adaptable to current procedures for 
food fortification. 

The fermentation of different sugars 
in sponge doughs was studied by J. W. 
Lee, L. S. Cuendet, and W. F. Geddes, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

The maltose concentration in the 
sponge increased until glucose and 
fructose were depleted; then the 
yeast became adapted to maltose fer- 
mentation and fermented it in the 
dough stage even in the presence of 
glucose and fructose. 

There was a very rapid increase in 
maltose during the mixing period. 
During the first two hours of fermen- 
tation at 30° C. the straight doughs 
made with 2% yeast and without 
added sugar gave higher gas produc- 
tion than did any of the doughs to 
which sugar was added. With sponges, 
gas production increased sharply for 
about 30 minutes, decreased to a 
minimum at about 40 minutes and 
then increased. The results of gas 
production tests on doughs made 
from sponges set at 25° C. and 37° C. 
show that in the period corresponding 
to tin proof, the addition of 5% suc- 
rose, glucose or fructose on the flour 
basis caused significant increases in 
gas production over that of the no- 
sugar control. The addition of 5% 
maltose caused a significant increase 
in gas production in a dough made 
from a sponge set at 25° C. but not 
in a dough made from a sponge at 
a &. 

High-Sugar Doughs 

R. T. Bohn, Bohn Food Research, 
Inc., Scarsdale, N.Y., reported on the 
effect of sugar when used at 20% of 
the flour. The sugar is completely in- 
verted during the mixing stage. When 
the dough is given the proper mixing, 
high amounts of sugar have little 
effect on absorption. Dough develop- 
ment time is much longer than in 
low sugar doughs but is necessary to 
obtain maximum volume, texture, 
softness, and keeping quality. Long 
mixing time is necessary for maxi- 
mum quality in yeast raised bakery 
products of high sugar content, Mr. 
Bohn said. 

A motion picture showing some of 
the physical characteristics of flour 


particles was presented by R. M. 
Sandstedt and P. J. Mattern, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Properties of certain protease sys- 
tems used in breadmaking were 
studied by John A. Johnson, Byron S. 
Miller, P. D. Boyer, and W. F. Geddes. 
They found that inhibition of the ac- 
tion of the proteases of malted wheat 
and barley flour by excess gluten sub- 
strate appeared to be associated with 
a specific enzyme that was inacti- 
vated by heat treatment of the en- 
zyme extracts. Denaturation of gluten 
decreased solubility and correspond- 
ingly lowered the rate of hydrolysis. 


Session on Sugar 
Cookie Characteristics 


From the sweet goods standpoint, 
there were several studies reported 
from Kansas State College on sugar 
cookie characteristics. ; 

The effect of several atmospheric 
factors on color stability during stor- 
age of sugar cookies was reported by 
Thomas Griffith, John A. Johnson, 
and Jack I. Northam. Storage of 
cookies containing dextrose in a high 
relative humidity for 42 days caused 
the darkness of the color to decrease 
while color changes in the sucrose 
cookies were slight. The fading of the 
brown color is closely related to the 
relative humidity. 

Changes in the color were also de- 
pendent on the gaseous atmosphere 
in which the sugar cookies were 
stored. At a 10% relative humidity, 
the effect of gaseous atmosphere was 
slight but at 34% relative humidity, 
decrease in darkness of the dextrose 
cookies was greatest when the cookies 
were stored in carbon dioxide. Sig- 
nificantly less decrease in darkness 
was observed when the cookies were 
stored in oxygen and nitrogen. 


Color Change and Storage 

Changes in the color of the cookies 
were related to the temperature of 
storage. Cookies stored at 10% rela- 
tive humidity were not affected sig- 
nificantly by storage temperatures. 
The sucrose cookies stored at a 34% 
relative humidity at 25° and 38° C. 
exhibited no significant decrease in 
darkness while at 70° C. the cookies 
became increasingly brown as the 
time of storage was extended. The 
dextrose cookies stored in a 34% 
relative humidity exhibited a signifi- 
cant effect of temperature. Storage 
at 25° and 38° C. resulted in a loss 
of color while storage at 70° C. re- 
sulted in an initial loss of color fol- 
lowed by an increase in darkness of 
color. 

Mr. Griffith and Mr. Johnson re- 
ported on the passable effect of 
the browning reaction on fat stability 
in stored sugar cookies. It was dem- 
onstrated that the addition of 5% 
dextrose to sugar cookies produced a 
marked browning in the cookies and 
these cookies exhibited greater sta- 
bility to oxidative rancidity than 
cookies in which no browning oc- 
curred. 


Excessive Crumb Browning 

Another K-State report showed 
that excessive browning of cake 
crumb may occur when high concen- 
trations of honey or other sweeten- 
ing agents containing reducing sugars 
are used. The undesirable effect can 
largely be eliminated by use of a 
leavening acid to maintain the pH of 
the crumb below 6.3. The addition of 
a leavening acid, however, accelerated 
the loss of carbon dioxide during mix- 
ing of the cake batter. This resulted 
in partial loss of cake volume. 

Loss of carbon dioxide during mix- 
ing was materially reduced and the 
PH of the cake crumb controlled by 
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BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — March, 1955, 
sales of bakery products in retail eg. 
tablishments continued a  decling 
which began at the first of the year, 
according to U.S. Department of 
Commerce figures. Dollar volume eg. 
timates were down 4% in 
1955, compared with March, 1954 
The March total was 9% higher than 
the February, 1955, figure, however, 
Sales for the first three months of 
this year were 7% lower than for 
similar period last year. 





coating the leavening acid with hy- 
drogenated vegetable oil. 

J. W. Elling, International Milling 
Co., Detroit, presented a discussion 
of the cookie Spread Factor Test 
method; the application and results 
of this test on variety samples from 
three crop years of new and also 
established varieties of white wheats, 

W. T. Yamazaki, Soft Wheat Qual- 
ity Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio, re- 
ported studies which showed that for 
normally milled flours, attributes 
other than granulation, such as puri- 
fied starch tailings content, may be 
more important in determining cookie 
quality. 

Cake mix problems came in for 
considerable attention, too. The in- 
fluence of various ingredients on the 
deterioration of white cake mixes 
stored at different moisture contents 
was studied by L. S. Cuendet, Elof 
Larson, and W. F. Geddes, University 
of Minnesota. Flour and sugar were 
stored with one or more of the other 
cake mix ingredients to determine 
their relative effects on the stability 
of a white cake mix. 

In general, the mixes stored with- 
out baking powder were superior in 
quality to the others. However, where 
shortening was stored with the mix 
there was a rapid deterioration in 
cake making quality whether or not 
baking powder was present. Addition 
of low percentages of fatty acids 
from flour or shortening significantly 
enhanced the rate of deterioration. 
After a few weeks storage, the com- 
plete mix developed a slight yellowish 
brown color which was not evident 
in mixes made without milk powder. 
Desugared egg white powder had no 
measurable effect on the rate of de- 
terioration. 

G. T. Carlin, H. Brody, and R. J. 
Baeurelen, Swift & Co., Chicago, re- 
ported studies conducted to compare 
the stability of various mixes made 
with animal fat shortenings and with 
vegetable oil shortenings in white 
cake, yellow cake, and biscuit mixes. 
Bake tests and chemical analyses 
were performed at regular intervals. 

A second study was made to com- 
pare the stability of monoglycerides 
made from meat fats and from vege- 
table oils. 

The effect of varying the iodine 
value of monoglycerides in the short- 
ening used to make a prepared dry 
white cake mix was reported by 
Loren B. Smith, J. W. Draper, and 
W. F. Schroeder, the Humko Co, 
Memphis. 

Prepared dry cake mixes are sub 
ject to deterioration caused by inter 
action of the intimately dispersed in- 
gredients making necessary certain 
changes in composition of the emulsi 
fying shortening. It is possible t0 
formulate special shortenings essei- 
tially inert to chemical action in such 
dry mixes, they said. One significant 
factor is the iodine value of the fatty 
acids found in the monoglyceride 
component of the shortening. 
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Sour Cream Produet 


What is the best way of using 
sour cream in some outstanding for- 
mulas?—F.. K., Tl. 

Here are four formulas in which 
sour cream is used and which will 
make quality products. 

SOUR CREAM COOKIES 

Cream together: 

3 lb. sugar 
2 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 

1% oz. soda 

1% oz. salt 

Add: 

10 oz. eggs 

Stir in: 

1% pt. sour cream 
Vanilla to suit 

Sift. add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour 

Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle sugar on top and then roll 
out a little thinner. Cut out with a 
plain round or scalloped cookie cut- 
ter of desired size and place on light- 
ly greased pans. Bake at about 
380° F. 


CHEESE CAKE (HEAVY TYPE) 
Cream together: 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
40z. starch 
Add: 
6lb. cottage cheese which has 
been run through a fine sieve 
Then add: 
1lb. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
3 pt. sour cream 
Beat light and then fold in care- 
fully: 
lqt. egg whites 
80z. granulated sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Pour the mixture into pans lined 
with a short paste dough. 
Short Paste Dough 
Cream together: 
1lb. sugar 
2 Ib. butter 
Add: 
40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 Ib. flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at about 
350° F. If desired, a few currants 
may be sprinkled on the cheese mix- 
ture before making the cakes. 


CHOCOLATE SOUR CREAM 
CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
40z. honey or invert 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
40z. yolks 
Stir in thoroughly: 
Zoz. melted bitter chocolate 
Add slowly: 
120z. sour cream 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 1b. 4 oz. cake flour 
loz. baking powder 


Then mix in: 
1 Ib. milk 
Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 
8 oz. egg whites 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, ice the cakes as de- 
sired. 


SOUR CREAM RAISIN PIES 
(TWO CRUST) 
Mix together: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
5 lb. boiling water 
Allow to soak for about 30 min. 
Beat together until frothy: 
3 lb. whole eggs 
3 lb. sugar 
% oz. salt 
Add: 
5 Ib. heavy sour cream 
Then mix this carefully with the 
soaked raisins. Make up into two 
crust pies. Bake at about 425 to 
440° F. 


Hard Roll 


I have a Read vacuum roll ma- 
chine (scaler and rounder) and I 
want to produce a round, hard roll 
with a good crust and flavor. It has 
to be suitable for retarding and freez- 
ing. I also want to make a high 
grade hamburger bun on the machine. 
Some good workable formulas for 
these two items would be appreci- 
ated.—G. B. C., Wis. 

¥ ¥ 

You may wish to try out these 
two formulas. Both require that the 
sponge and dough be well developed 
during mixing in order to produce 
the best results. It is also essential 
that the doughs are run through the 
machine as fast as possible after 
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they come out of the mixer so they 
do not age too much. 


HARD ROLLS 
Sponge: 
60 Ib. high protein flour 
37 lb. water 
3 lb. yeast 
4 lb. shortening 
10 oz. yeast food 
Temperature 78 to 80° F. Fermen- 
tation time 4 hr. 
For the dough, add: 
40 lb. patent flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. salt 
4 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 lb. egg whites 
Temperature 76° F. 
BUNS 
Sponge: 
190 Ib. flour 
104 lb. water 
1 lb. malt 
7 lb. yeast 
1 lb. yeast food 
Temperature 80° F. Ferment for 
about 5 hr. 
Dough: 
50 Ib. flour 
32 lb. water 
4% Ib. salt 
10 lb. non-fat milk solids 
25 Ib. sugar 
30 Ib. lard 
2 lb. yeast 
Temperature 76° F. 


Wedding Cake 


I am sending you my formula for 
wedding cake. I find it is hard to mix 
without curdling and it also raises 
high in the center, rather than baking 
flat on top. 

Please tell me how I may improve 
this formula or, if this isn’t possible, 
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give me one of high quality that I 
can use for layers up to 16 in. 

Cream 5 lb. sugar, 3 lb. shortening, 
1 oz. salt, and vanilla. Add 1 pt. egg 
whites and cream; add 1% qt. egg 
whites and % qt. milk alternately 
with 5 lb. cake flour and 1 oz. baking 
powder. 

I bake large cakes at 360°. Is this 
too hot?—C. J.O., Wis. 


¥ ¥ 


Here is a formula for making white 
layer cakes. We have used this form- 
ula for quite some time and have 
had numerous compliments on four 
birthday and wedding cakes. 

You do not state how deep your 
16-in. pans are. Our pans here are 
2 in. high and we never have any 
difficulty with our cakes being high 
in the center. We also bake our cakes 
at about 360° F. 


WHITE LAYER CAKES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
approximately 5 min.: 

5 lb. cake flour 

2 lb. 4 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

6 lb. sugar 

8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

2 0z. salt 

50z. baking powder 

3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 

Flavor to suit 

Add gradually ard mix for 3 min. 
on slow speed: 

3 lb. 8 oz. water 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
sides of the bow] and also the mixing 
arm several times during the mixing 
period. 





Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industria! Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis I, Minnesota 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 41 











1. True. The hot bread should be 
cooled gradually in a room having 
a temperature of about 80-90° F. 
It should not be placed in a draft. 

2. False. They are usually cooked 
to about 242° F. depending upon the 
season of the year. Where the hu- 
midity is low, it is sometimes cooked 
to 240° F. 

3. True. Using pans perforated with 
holes about % in. in diameter will 
help to decrease this trouble. These 
holes allow air trapped between the 
bottom of the pan and the dough to 
escape. 

4. True. The addition of from 2-5% 
glycerine based on the weight of the 
sugar will noticeably enhance the 
keeping quality of the cakes. When 
more than 5% is used, it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the volume of the 
cakes is decreased somewhat. 

5. False. Most bakers prefer the 
softer types of doughs. The doughs 
should be just soft enough so as not 
to require excessive dusting flour in 
the make-up equipment. The general 
opinion is that softer doughs decrease 
toughness of the crumb and crust. 

6. False. To each pound of dried 
albumen 6 lb. water should be added 
in order to reconstitute it. It is quite 
often recommended that the mixture 
be allowed to stand for a short period 
of time in order to obtain the best 
possible results when using it. 

7. False. The following procedure 
is used: Usually, equal parts of flour 
and shortening are creamed together. 
The sugar and eggs and salt are 
beaten together and then mixed into 
the creamed mass. The moisture, 
flavor, extra flour and the leavening 
are then added alternately. If the 
cakes contain a high percentage of 
sugar, part of the sugar may be 
dissolved in the liquid. 

8. True. If the formula is properly 
balanced and the cakes are properly 
baked at the correct temperature and 
steam is used in the oven, this baking 
loss is correct. There may be some 
slight variations, depending upon the 
size and shape of the cakes. 

9. True. When these doughs are 
refrigerated more than 48 hours the 
use of a stronger flour is also recom- 
mended. 

10. True. There is no objection to 
the use of bread crumbs in some 
types of dark bread. The amount of 
crumbs to use would depend upon 
the results desired. The crumbs 
should be soaked in part of the mois- 
ture used in the dough in order to 
obtain the best results. 

11. False. If the dough is very soft, 
the porosity may be increased to 
quite an extent resulting in exces- 
sive fat absorption. 

12. False. It is best to store it at 
a temperature of about 50-70° F. 
When it is stored below 50° F., 
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cakes: (1) Variation in mixing speeds 
of different machines; (2) The 
amount of ingredients in the bowl; 
(3) The temperature of the room and 
ingredients; (4) The size and shape 
of the bowl; (5) The shape and ac- 
tion of the creaming arm; (6) The 
granulation of the sugar crystals; 
(7) The consistency of the shortening. 

15. False. It is the general opinion 
that sponge doughs produce the best 
results. The doughs made by the 
sponge dough process are somewhat 
more pliable and dry, somewhat less 
dusting flour is required and more 
uniform loaves are produced. 

16. True. The darker crust color is 
due to the dextrose caramelizing at 
a somewhat lower temperature than 
either cane or beet sugar. 

17. False. Grainy lard is made by 
using this procedure. Smooth lard is 
chilled rapidly by collecting melted 
fats on a refrigerated drum rotating 
against an open side trough contain- 
ing the hot lard. 

18. True. When beating cream at 
high speed, there is a great danger of 
over beating, turning the cream into 
butter. The cream should be at least 
24 hours old and be as cold as pos- 
sible. The bowl in which the cream 
is beaten should be placed in chipped 
ice, if possible. 

19. False. Seedless raisins are 
grown without seed. They are quite 
sweet and used mostly for general 
bake-shop purposes. Muscats are 
raisins from which the seeds have 
been removed. They are large, heavy 
in sugar content and rich in flavor. 
They are ideally suited for pies, cakes 
and bread where their distinctive 
flavor is desired. 

20. True. By using this procedure 
more undissolved sugar will be in 
the dough. This sugar will melt dur- 
ing the baking of the cookies increas- 
ing the spread. 
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CUSHMAN DIVIDEND 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., recently de- 
c’ared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on the 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock payable June 
1, 1955. 


William D. Bleier, Baking 
Industry Figure, Dies 


NEW YORK—William D. Bleier, 
one of the founders of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, died 
here May 15 at his home, 180 River- 
side Drive, after an extended illness. 
He was 70 years old. 

Mr. Bleier was baking industry ad- 
ministrator on the board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, a 
dollar-a-year post to which he was 
appointed in 1934. He served in this 
capacity for two years. 

He was born in New York City and 
studied baking chemistry at the Sie- 
bel Institute of Chicago. After he was 
graduated, Mr. Bleier joined Hersch- 
man & Bleier, a bakery founded by 
his father and his grandfather, as 
production superintendent. The com- 
pany was merged with Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., in 1914 and Mr. Bleier was 
appointed production superintendent 
of the merged companies. 

Mr. Bleier was vice president and 
sales manager of the Baker Perkins 
Co., bakery machinery manufacturer, 
from 1920 to 1924. He later joined the 
Continental Baking Co., where he 
was in charge of machinery purchases 
for five years. He became associated 
with the Newark (N.J.) Paraffine & 
Parchment Paper Co. in 1950 and was 
connected with that firm at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Bleier was president of the 
congregation of Temple Beth El of 
northern Westchester, and he was 
chairman of the notions and small- 
wares division of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. He was a 
member of the New York Bakers 
Club and an honorary member of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

He was an avid amateur photog- 
rapher and won several prizes for his 
portrait and outdoor photographs, 
some of which were displayed at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

Surviving are his widow, Ida, three 
sons, William, Jr., Robert and Rich- 
ard; a sister, Sadie Weisl, and three 
grandsons. 

Funeral services were held in New 
York City on May 17. 
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COLOR GRADER 





might be expended on an ash deter. 
mination by various methods, and jt 
is a more accurate measure of mi]}- 
ing efficiency, Dr. Kent-Jones de. 
clares. 

The use of a fast color test to 
measure the grayness of flour has 
long been a milling industry ideal ang 
a number of efforts have been made 
over the years to develop an accurate 
and sensitive instrument for this pur. 
pose. The results have never satisfied 
millers or flour buyers. But this time, 
Dr. Kent-Jones thinks, the job has 
been done. 

For one thing, previous attempts 
have gone on the rocks because an 
effort was made to measure flour in 
dry form. In that condition, the 
granulation affects the results be. 
cause of the density of shadows east 
by the different particle sizes. The 
Kent-Jones machine avoids this prob- 
lem by making a paste or slurry of 
the flour sample with water. The 
amount of bleach on the flour does 
not affect the results to any impor- 
tant extent because these yellow re- 
flections are filtered out. 

Altogether, the British scientist 
feels he has the answer to the old 
problem of a quick and accurate test 
of milling efficiency. 

Most of the American chemists 
who viewed the demonstration seemed 
impressed with the improvements 
made in the grader and the results it 
produced. But they were somewhat 
less certain than Dr. Kent-Jones that 
the color-test would sweep the ash 
test out of the picture. They felt that 
if the larger bakers and the com- 
mercial bakery control laboratories 
accepted the apparatus and adopted 
the color standard, there would be no 
question about the willingness of 
flour millers to go along. 

In any event Dr. Kent-Jones has 
no current worry about selling the 
instruments, since production is now 
three months behind orders at the 
plant of Henry Simon, Ltd., which is 
manufacturing the grader. There are 
two or three of the new series ma- 
chines now in U.S. mills for testing 
and several in use in Canada, where 
exporting mills have to contend with 
the specifications of British flour 
buyers. 

“You'll come to it, too,” Dr. Kent- 
Jones insists. 
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International Offers 
New Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. announces it will offer 
up to ten college or vocational school 
scholarships each year to sons and 
Gaughters of its employees in the 
U.S. and Canada, selected on the 
basis of scholarship, character and 
leadership. Amounts ranging from 
$250 to $500, will be applied to tuition 
only, and may be used at any ap 
proved college or vocational school 


the waxed paper will sweat, causing 
difficulties on the wrapping machines. 

13. True. Some doughs can stand 
more punishment than others. If the 
compression is too great or the re- 
action on the dough when forcing 
part of the dough taken into the 
dough chamber out of the pockets, 
is more than that certain dough can 
stand the results will show up ad- 
versely in the finished bread. 

14. True. The following factors will 
all have a bearing on the finished 


chosen by the recipient. 

In addition, International is e 
panding its general scholarship pro 
gram for young men interested in the 
flour and feed milling, cereal chem- 
istry, baking and other fields related 
to its business. For the coming school 
year the two flour and feed milling 
scholarships previously offered at 
Kansas State College will be i 
creased to four. Other schools at 
which scholarships will be offered are 
being selected. 


BULK INSTALLATION—Shown above is the special bulk flour equipment 
recently installed at Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Koepplinger, 
president of the bakery, points out, “This system is an evolution in sanita- 
tion. The flour is never exposed except to filtered air.” The system was 
specially designed for Koepplinger’s by engineers from International Milling 
Co. Shown in the background are the bins which each hold 100,000 Ib. flour. 
Flour is pumped into these bins directly from a bulk trailer. The flour is car- 
ried through these bins by means of conveyors to the large sifter shown in 
the left foreground. From there it is pumped through the pipe which leads 
from the bottom of the sifter up to the ceiling and across to the upper right- 
hand corner of this picture. This pipe goes directly to a hopper which is located 
above each of the mixers. When the proper amount of flour has been pumped 
into the hopper, it is then emptied into the mixer. 
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Pillsbury Realigns Bakery Department, 
Sets Up Institutional Division 


MINNEAPOLIS — George S. Pills- 
pury, bakery division vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
the realignment of the bakery di- 
vision. Bruce F. Cruzen was named 
manager of the bakery division, which 
sells bakery flours and bakery mixes 
to the baking industry. Harvey J. 
Patterson continues as division vice 
president. 

Associated with them will be R. J. 
Thelen, technical director; F. A. Mc- 
Bride, bakery mix products manager; 
J. W. Sturrock, flour products man- 
ager; E. A. Larson, sales control man- 
ager; and Dean D. Mock, field sales 
manager. 

Replacing Dean D. Mock, who has 
been bakery district manager at 
Dallas, is Robert L. Johnston, Jr., 
former Dallas district supervisor. 

Pillsbury also announced its in- 
tention to expand its representation 
in the institutional field, as Mr. Pills- 
bury at a meeting in Chicago an- 
nounced the formation of an institu- 
tional division in Pillsbury with a 
separate sales force, expanded prod- 
uct line, and increased services. He 
will also be in charge of this. di- 

He announced the appointment of 
H. D. Kreiser, Jr. as manager of the 
institutional division and of R. J. 
King as assistant to the manager. N. 
E. Groth will be markets manager; 
J. E. Smith, products manager; and 
R. L. Brown, technical manager. 

Mr. Cruzen has had many years 
in the bakery division and was dis- 
trict manager of the bakery division 
sales office on the West Coast before 
returning to the division headquarters 
in Minneapolis in 1953. In October, 

, he was named director of mar- 
keting for the division. 

R. J. Thelen, in addition to his 
experience with Pillsbury, was with 
the Wassell Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
where he was general production 
Manager, and Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, where he was assistant 
Manager of the bakery production 
service department. 

F. A. McBride, who has been with 

nearly 25 years, was ad- 
tive assistant to the flour 

milling division president in 1947; 
later became operations manager of 


the bakery division. 
J. W. Sturrock joined Pillsbury in 
as an order clerk. From 1930 
to 188 he held jobs as credit man- 
ager, salesman, and bakery sales ad- 


ministrator in New York. In 1952 he 
became assistant flour products man- 
ager. 

E. A. Larson joined Pillsbury in 
1918 as a traffic clerk. He has been 
flour product manager since 1952 and 
before that held various managerial 
positions in the bakery division. 

First employed by Pillsbury in 1936 
as a bakery salesman in Chicago, 
Dean D. Mock was transferred to 
the St. Louis office in 1937. In 1946 
he became branch manager of bakery 
sales in Dallas and in 1950 was pro- 
moted to district manager at Dallas. 

R. L. Johnston, Jr. joined Pillsbury 
in 1948 as a salesman in the Jack- 
sonville area. In 1952 he became spe- 
cial representative in the Atlantic 
District of the bakery division. In 
1953 he became district supervisor at 
Dallas, associated with Mr. Mock. 


Institutional Force Set Up 


The institutional division sales 
force began operation June 1 under 
the direction of eight area managers. 
They are J. L. Pruce, Northeast 
(New York); R. J. Dwyer, Eastern 
(Buffalo); J. A. Buggy, Seaboard 
(Philadelphia); E. D. Phillips, South- 
east (Atlanta); H. M. Lee, Central 
(Chicago); J. A. O’Shea, Northwest 
(Minneapolis); J. H. Gill, Southwest 
(Dallas); J. L. Everhart, Western 
(Los Angeles). 

“Pillsbury decided to expand in this 
area of the food field because such a 
large volume of the food business is 
being done today away from the 
home,” George Pillsbury said. “Deal- 
ing with hotels, restaurants, and 
other institutions is different from 
dealing with the grocery trade or the 
bakery trade and requires special 
products and special marketing tech- 
niques,” he added. 

H. D. Kreiser, Jr. has been serving 
as sales manager of the bakery di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. since 
October, 1954. Prior to that time he 
had been assistant sales manager of 
the bakery division. Before joining 
the bakery division, he was associate 
product manager in Pillsbury’s gro- 
cery products division. 

Mr. Kreiser was employed by the 
Quaker Oats Co. from 1938 to 1944 
and at the time of leaving was as- 
sistant division sales manager. He 
served two years in the Navy from 
1944 to 1946, and after his return 
joined the Winston-Newell Co. where 
he was a district manager from 1946 
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Bruce F. Cruzen 


to 1947 when he came with Pillsbury. 

R. J. King joined Pillsbury in 1947 
as assistant to the sales manager of 
the durum department. A year later 
he was selected for the company 
training program, and then was ap- 
pointed bakery division mix repre- 
sentative for the Boston district. 
After two years in the Navy, from 
1951 to 1953, Mr. King returned to the 
company and was made institutional 
product manager for the bakery di- 
vision. 

J. E. Smith joined the company as 
a sales trainee in 1948. He held a 
number of sales jobs in the Chicago 
and Buffalo districts, and in 1954 
was promoted to assistant product 
manager, institutional department of 
the bakery division. 

N. E. Groth joined Pillsbury in 
1948 as a sales trainee. In 1951 he 
was made manager of the Mason City 
district warehouse. From 1951 to 
1953 he was recalled to Navy duty. 
He returned to the company in the 
latter part of 1953, and in 1954 he 
was promoted to bakery mix assistant 
product manager. 

Before coming to Pillsbury, R. L. 
Brown worked for Swift & Co. and 
Michigan Bakeries. Joining Pillsbury 
in 1952, he gained experience with 


















H. D. Kreiser, Jr. 


the company’s bakery mix formula- 
tion department at Springfield. In 
1953 he was transferred to the Kan- 
sas City district as a technical serv- 
iceman for the bakery division and 
later in the same year returned to 
Springfield to become an instructor in 
the sales training school there. 
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C. J. Patterson Co. 
Buys Chiordi Baking Co. 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Chiordi Bak- 
ing Co., Albuquerque, N.M., has be- 
come a part of the C. J. Patterson 
Co. of Kansas City. 

Established in 1918 by Siro Chiordi, 
this is the oldest bakery in Albuquer- 
que. 

The new association with C. J. 
Patterson will not affect the manage- 
ment of the bakery. John Chiordi 
will continue as manager and Tito 
Chiordi will remain as sales manager. 
Both are sons of the founder. 

Their father, Siro Chiordi, who 
started the bakery in 1918, will con- 
tinue to own the bakery building. It 
has just been modernized and en- 
larged, and a further enlargement of 
plant and staff are planned. 














BULK FLOUR TRUCK—The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has placed 
in service its first bulk flour truck. This Fruehauf trailer, with a capacity of 
40,000 lb., unloads pneumatically under its own power. The flour is delivered 
through either a 3- or 4-in. tube to the baker’s receiving bins. It will pump 
the flour approximately 100 ft. either vertically, horizontally or a combination 
of both. The entire operation takes about an hour and can be done by the 
truck driver. The initial delivery was made to the Schulze-Burch Biscuit Co. 
of Chicago, and observed with interest by representatives of that company, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Fruehauf Trailer Co. and Willett Co. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 16) 
and sell it harder,” he counseled. the production department, intro- 


“Enthusiasm is the magic ingredient 
that moves people and moves prod- 
ucts.” 

Following the cocktail lounge 
sponsored by the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, the 
annual banquet was held. Guest 
speaker was Dr. Elmer S. Hjortland, 
Central Lutheran Church. 

The wholesale session the second 
day was dispensed with. Retailers at- 
tended a cake decorating session by 
Edwin Jerabek, Jerabek’s Bakery, 
St. Paul, moderator; Silas Olson, 
Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapolis, and 
Harold Haas, Betty’s Bakery, Fari- 
bault. 

Billy Murphy, University of Min- 
nesota football backfield coach, en- 
tertained at the annual baker-allied 
lunch with a discussion of Minne- 
sota’s football prospects for next 
year. He was introduced by R. M. 
Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

Ray Thelan, bakery mix products 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was introduced by Gil Gustaf- 
son, Gil’s Bakery, Duluth, session 
chairman, to begin the second day’s 
business session. 

A great number of bakeries in the 
country feel that unless the entire 
baking industry buckles down and 
does an all-out job of training and 
developing production personnel, Mr. 
Thelan said, we shall wake up some 
morning and find that the number of 
really skilled bakery craftsmen is not 
sufficient to keep the industry alive. 


Manpower Situation Serious 

Speaking on production manpower 
development, Mr. Thelan pointed out 
that the manpower situation is very 
serious and no one in the baking in- 
dustry can afford to take it lightly. 
He singled out the old-timers in the 
audience and recalled that during the 
1930’s there were approximately two 
to three bakers for every job avail- 
able. Today the picture has reversed 
itself, now we have 1% to 3 jobs 
available for every skilled craftsman. 
He quoted the American Institute of 
Baking as saying that the average 
age of the skilled bakery craftsman 
is 58 to 59 years. 

Mr. Thelan said that although some 
higher paying crafts may be taking 
some people who would ordinarily go 
into baking, the real reason for the 
present short supply of skilled bakers 
is a direct result of the lack of proper 
training of the new bakery produc- 
tion employee. The speaker illus- 
trated his old-time bakers’ method of 
training bakery personnel in an amus- 
ing skit with A. E. Grawert, also with 
the Pillsbury Minneapolis bakery 
service department. The skit illus- 
trated that intelligent and efficient 
training in the early days of baking 
was practically non-existent. 


Building Good Will 

The speaker discussed a bakery 
employee placement and training pro- 
gram in use in a southern bakery 
which starts with a careful screening 
of persons hired for production work 
and pointed out the importance of 
the “company sell”—the selling of the 
new man on the history of the com- 
pany and its success and above all to 
sell him on the quality of the prod- 
ucts produced and what his responsi- 
bilities will be to see that nothing he 
has had a hand in producing falls 
below the company’s high quality 
standards. 

The new man is then guided through 


duced to the shift foreman and taken 
on a Cook’s tour of the area in which 
he will be working. After the tour he 
is given a brochure that contains a 
picture story of the operation to- 
gether with simple explanations of 
the functions of various ingredients. 

When the man actually reports for 
work he retraces the steps he took 
on the tour the first day but stays 
on each job until he can handle it. 

Mr. Thelan also traced the further 
development of the new man from 
the time he starts as a utility man, 
moving from one job to another to 
the later time when he moves in as 
a regular man in the line. 

He reviewed the exact formula for 
teaching each job: 

1. Hire only qualified or good 
prospective applicants. 

2. Once hired, put him on com- 
mon ground. 

3. Training should be done only 
by trained instructors; he must not 
only be a craftsman but a good 
teacher. 

4. Explain a particular job to the 
new man—tell him how and why. 
Take nothing for granted. 

5. Explain the job again — this 
time show how it is done while the 
job is explained. 

6. Have the learner give his ver- 
sion of how the job is to be done, 
correcting him where he makes mis- 
takes. 

7. Have the learner do the com- 
plete job correcting only if necessary. 

8. Leave him on his own for 20 
to 30 minutes, then drop in to see 
how well he is getting along. If he 
did a good job spur him on by telling 
him so. 

9. Put him entirely on his own. 


Freezing Techniques 

As a part of a report on the latest 
developments in the deep freezing of 
bakery foods, Joe Becker, Swift & 
Co., South St. Paul, showed charts 
which explained freezing times which 
vary with different products. 

“Some bakery products such as pies 
are good conductors and may be 
frozen at a rapid rate,” Mr. Becker 
said. “Other products such as soft 
white bread are almost perfect in- 
sulators and for that reason are very 
slow to freeze. This can tie up freez- 
ing equipment for long periods of 
time.” 

Mr. Becker recommended that 
bakery products freezers be held at 
0° F. or lower and said that a —10° 
freezer is ideally suited to bakery 
foods. 

The rate at which bakery foods are 
frozen is most important, the speaker 
pointed out. Staling takes place at a 
rapid rate at temperatures above the 
freezing point. Bread, for example, 
stales very rapidly at temperatures 
between 20° F. and 50° F. and this 
staling manifests itself in the form 
of very firm bread with a harsh dry 
texture. 

“At best all frozen bread will be 
found much firmer than freshly baked 
bread, with bread frozen too slowly 
becoming as firm as five-day old baked 
bread.” 

“The quick frozen bread, taking 
3% hours to reach a completely 
frozen state, will be as firm as three 
day old baked bread after thawing.” 
Mr. Becker also pointed out that 
bread will thaw at approximately the 
same rate it freezes. 

Mr. Becker pointed out that the 
freezing of bread increases the firm- 
ness of the bread in proportion to the 


time required to freeze the loaf. He 
said that his figures showed the need 
for quick freezing and low tempera- 
ture storage as well as proving the 
need for rapid thawing. 


Warns Against Thawed Sale 


Because of this noticeable firmness 
in bread which has been frozen, Mr. 
Becker cautioned that the baker who 
freezes bread for later distribution 
and then thaws it for sale against the 
competition of freshly baked bread, 
“Will be most disappointed” and will 
be at a serious competitive disadvan- 
tage. 

Mr. Becker also reviewed the type 
of packaging materials useful in pro- 
tecting frozen baked foods. He pointed 
out that the safest procedure is to 
pre-package all items which are go- 
ing to be frozen in moisture-proof 
films. He said that a heavy weight 
moisture-proof cellophane is ideal for 
bakery products and if waxed wrap- 
pers are used double wrapping is 
recommended. He also cautioned that 
if the package itself is too large de- 
hydration will be accomplished simply 
by transfer of moisture from the 
baked product to the atmosphere in- 
side the package. He suggested that 
the package should be tailor-made to 
fit the product as closely as possible. 


Cake Freezing Simple 

Unlike bread, cake does not be- 
come harder or more firm when 
frozen properly. Any type of cake may 
be frozen either iced or uniced, Mr. 
Becker said, mentioning that baked 
cake responds beautifully to freezing, 
does not stale and will withstand pro- 
longed storage. 

“About the only problem is suitable 
packaging to safeguard against dehy- 
dration during prolonged storage,” 
Mr. Becker said. 

Saying a “freezer buys you time, 
and time is money,” Arthur Hoffman, 
Foster Refrigerator Corp., listed the 
benefits that could be obtained from 
an intelligent frozen baked foods pro- 
gram, and reviewed the things to 
watch for in buying a freezer. 

J. R. Kingman, Jr., director of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, of 
which Dunwoody Baking School is a 
part, told of the history of his school 
in the Northwest, and reminded his 
listeners that it is an endowed school 
and needs continuing financial help. 
In asking for support, Mr. Kingman 
said that Dunwoody has trained 10,- 
000 men in baking since 1914. 

Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Super- 
markets, Hopkins, reported as chair- 
man of the auditing committee, and 
Alois Eibner, W. Eibner & Son, New 
Ulm, of the resolutions committee, 
asked for resolutions of thanks to the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis, to the hotel 
and the banquet speaker. 

Ted Mahlke, Mahlke Baking Co., 
Winona, announced the election of 
regional directors of the association: 
William Kroft, Hove’s, Minneapolis, 
district 1; Mr. Abel, district 2; Harry 
Sunder, Heartman Bakery, Duluth, 
district 6, and Tom Van Meter, Park 
Region Bakery, Fergus Falls, district 
5. Other districts are holdovers. The 
formal election of the association is 
held in the fall. 

The retail bakery is the show win- 
dow of the baking industry, Walter 
R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry 
Shop, St. Louis, and first vice presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of 
America, told the Minnesota dele- 
gates. He said the average consumer 
thinks of the small bake shop around 
the corner when he thinks of baked 
goods. That is why it is important 
that these retail shops be attractive 
looking and progressive. 

Mr. Schuchardt stressed three 
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qualities of a successful bake 
owner: Attitude, initiative and 

Attitude is an attribute of s 
he said, because it turns misfo; 
into fortune and because a SUCCegg 
attitude is necessary to attract cys. 
tomers. Making money in the i 
industry is more a matter of 
work than luck, Mr. Schuchardt ey. 
plained. 

“Don’t meet competition, make it” 
he explained. “Be creative. I made 
the mistake in my younger days of 
making better products than 
competitor did and selling them for 
the same price,” said Mr. Schuchardt. 
Price your products by considering 
your own production costs and a fair 
profit margin. 

Impress on your customers that 
you’re progressive, moving forward 
all the time and looking ahead, saig 
the St. Louis bakery owner. This at. 
titude is contagious and your cys. 
tomer will sense it, he said. If busi- 
ness doesn’t happen to be as good 
now as it was a few months 
don’t get “down in the mouth.” Work 
hard and your business will get bet. 
ter, he said. 

Make your product live up to its 
advertising. Don’t tell your customers 
you’re selling a butter roll when it 
has no butter in it. People will re 
member quality of baked products 
long after the price has been for. 
gotten, Mr. Schuchardt concluded. 


Production Panel 

Concluding the May 10 afternoon 
program was a question and answer 
panel moderated by Ray Thelan 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and in which the 
following participated: Gene Dahl, 
Valley Bakery, Shakopee, Minn.; Don 
Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St. Louis 
Park, Minn.; Robert Schanhauer, 
Tasty Food Shop, Anoka, Minn.; H. W. 
Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking Co, 
Minneapolis; Norbert Kolb, Roches- 
ter (Minn.) Bread Co., and A. J, 
Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Institute School of Baking. The panel 
portion of the program was initiated 
by the Northwestern Production 
Mens Club and its president, J. Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
outlined the purposes of the club. 

A question on egg breads brought 
agreement that such specialty breads 
would have appeal if so advertised. 
Mr. Bremer suggested giving such a 
specialty a “new look” to add to the 
appeal. Mr. Vander Voort said he 
felt that the use of eggs in specialty 
breads would certainly increase the 
sales of that line. The fact that fresh, 
whole eggs are used should be 
stressed, he suggested. 

One baker who said he is having 
trouble with liners pulling away from 
cup cakes was told that he might find 
a lighter liner the answer to his prob- 
lem. 

The frozen food trend came in for 
lengthy discussion and it was con- 
cluded that if the product is sold 
frozen it must be placed into the 
consumer’s freezer before thawing or 
else another staling process will be 
started. It is impossible to recover 
freshness with freezing, it was ex 
plained. 

Some panel members felt that 
some day packages which would re 
tain the frozen state of baked prod 
ucts like ice cream containers 
would be devised. 

Other features of this Minnesota 
meeting, one of the largest state com 
ventions in the nation, were the 
tail lounges and the “Hoo-Pee Pat 
Tee” vaudeville show and dancing 
which climaxes the convention. These 
social events are sponsored by the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Franz Bakery Advertising Series 
Points Up Enrichment, Wins 
Plaudits of Baking Industry 


(See Comment on Page 9) 

A continuing series of advertising 
of the benefits of enriched white 
pread, the nutrients therein, and the 
value of bread in the diet has been 
undertaken by the Franz U. S. Bak- 
ery, Portland, Ore. 

The American Bakers Assn., 
through its president, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr. and the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram have complimented the Franz 
firm for its constructive advertising. 
In the following letter, Mr. Kelley 
recently explained to all bakers how 
important advertising of this type 
can be for the baking industry: 


¥ ¥ 


Here is a prestige campaign, de- 
signed to build appreciation and sale 
of the product which constitutes vir- 
tually 90% of the bread sales of the 
nation—white bread, and especially 
enriched white bread. 


Note there are no exaggerated 
claims; no build-up on a ficti- 
tious “low-calorie” 


value based 







purely on a thinner slice. Study 
the language of the copy, which 
emphasizes that this bread has 
high nutritional values. 


The whole theme is, basically, on 
the fine nutrition of enriched bread 
—the excellent protein, mineral and 
vitamin content not only of Franz 
Bread, but of all enriched bread. 

This is constructive advertising for 
the whole industry. It is selling bread 
as it should be sold—as a food prod- 
uct which justifies inclusion in every 
diet. 


In contrast to the wave of ad- 
vertising which has appeared in 
our industry on “low-calories- 
per-slice,’” which in many cases 
fosters the belief that other 
breads are fattening, the Franz 
Bread advertising builds on merit 
alone. 


We believe that every member of 
our association should give very seri- 
ous consideration to following the 
example of this Portland baker- 
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_ «FRANZ Enriched White Bread is the 























member — build a sales campaign 
which will raise the prestige of our 
most important product. 


There need be no exaggerated 
statements. So much of a factual 
nature can be said about en- 
riched bread, that it is totally 
unnecessary to exaggerate. All 
you have to do is state the facts 
as set forth by the leading nutri- 
tional authorities of our nation. 


If I seem to have gone overboard 
a bit in this acclaim of one mem- 
ber’s advertising let me assure you 
that all the members of your board 
of governors who saw these ads 
were equally enthusiastic. They com- 
plimented Joe Franz and his adver- 
tising agency, the’ Cole-Weber Co., 
Portland, on the fine series. 

We sincerely hope to see the idea 
cf nutrition education in local baker 
advertising spreading widely through- 
out every state. It is one of the big- 
gest and most important activities 
which can be developed, to help 
spread the knowledge among cus- 
tomers that enriched bread is in- 
deed nutritionally the homemaker’s 
very best food buy. 

We have never sought to set up 
the association, the Program or the 
American Institute of Baking as 
censors of advertising for our mem- 
bers, but if any member wishes our 
advice and counsel on nutrition ad- 
vertising, we’ll be very glad to help. 
Copy can be sent to us for check- 
ing. Our staff in Chicago and the 
AIB staff will discuss it and advise 
immediately our suggestions. 


What other food product has 
as fine a combination of taste 
appeal and a top nutritional story 
as we bakers have in our en- 
riched bread? The combination 
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CHERRY PIE TIME—The annual 
“cherry pie time” promotion will get 
underway Aug. 15, announces the Na- 
tional Red Cherry Institute, Chicago. 
The event will feature 4-color point- 
of-sale material as shown above. 
Other units are eye-catching “window 
screamers,” 4-color table tents and 
place mats for restaurants. National 
full-color advertising will also be used 
to highlight the program. “Cherry 
Pie Time” has become traditional as 
the first “new pack” food promotion 
of the season. 





of our nutrition story and appe- 
tite appeal, the story of a prod- 
uct which goes with almost every 
other food, to me is unbeatable. 


Talk it over with your advertising 
people. I believe you can come up 
with a campaign which will really 
do the job. 

Signed, E. E. Kelley, Jr. 





Advertising Ideas 


and Displays 


Developed to Push Picnic Month 


Acting on the assumption that “It 
Takes a Baker!” to make the forth- 
coming, “Picnic Month” promotion a 
grass-roots success, the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
concentrating its help on aiding the 
local baker with display and adver- 
tising tie-ups. 

Included in Fleischmann’s 1955 
Picnic Plan is a specially made re- 
cording by the American Bakers As- 
sociation president E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
who gives his fellow bakers the very 
practical reasons why it’s to their 
advantage to participate in the picnic 
promotion. During the recording 
(which will be played for bakers by 
Fleischmann representatives) Mr. 
Kelley emphasizes the desirability of 
a baker’s participation in his local 
newspaper’s picnic “supplement” and 
it is in this connection that Fleisch- 
mann offers the ads that can make 
such tie-up comparatively easy and 
inexpensive. 

As shown elsewhere on this page, 
the Fleischmann advertising contri- 
bution is a four-in-one advertisement 
that enables a baker to feature any 
one (or all) of the primary picnic 
products—bread, rolls, buns and cakes 
—by running the ad that features 
the products he wants to advertise. 
In some cases a baker may wish to 
run all four ads and in some com- 


munities bakers may wish to run an 
ad or series of ads as a cooperative 
project. 

Recognizing that picnics are ideal 
for display promotions, the Fleisch- 
mann plan also offers three different 
display ideas: one for grocery store 
multi-product tie-ups; one for mass 
displays in retail windows and one 

(Continued on page 49) 





PICNIC SECTION 
A HIT 


A record number of newspapers 
will feature outdoor eating in com- 
ing weeks, according to information 
reaching the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram office in Chicago. The program 
has been promoting July as Picnic 
Month for the past three years. A 
layout of special material which 
newspapers can use in building spe- 
cial supplements on picnicking has 
been distributed widely again this 
year and a steady flow of orders for 
the material has reached the pro- 
gram office. Indications are that the 
total number of papers building pic- 
nic pages, or supplements up to 20 
pages, will near the 1,000 mark com- 
pared to around 700 in 1954. 
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FIRST BAKER GRADUATES — The eleven students graduating in 
Science and Management, School of Business, Florida State University May $9, 
with degree of Bachelor of Science, are shown above with the FSU staff. Left 
to right, front row: Art Illg, Jerry Meyer, Elizabeth Garwood, George Carnes, 
Jack Houser. Left to right, standing: Dick Moorer, Gay Argo, Bob 
Erich Weber, Willis Bellar, Charles Clark, student assistant; Charles D. 
Stone, superintendent of the bakery and instructor; E. G. Bayfield, associat, 
professor, and L. A. Rumsey, head of department. (See story on page 10.) 





SCHOLARSHIP WINNER — Edward 
Pleskun of South River, N.J., winner 
of the first scholarship given by the 
North Central Jersey Association of 
Bakery Owners, is shown above (at 
right) working at his trade. Watching 
him is Frank B. Casey, Jr., Perth 


Middlesex and 


County Vocational 


Amboy, former association president. 
Mr. Pleskun is a baker’s helper at 
the Goldcrest Bakery, South Amboy, 
and has attended the bakers course at 


Technical High School. The award is 
a $600 scholarship in cake baking at 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapo- 
lis. 
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BIG FISH—Catching a tarpon—the unrealized dream of many fishermen— 
was a happy event for Glenn E. Hargrave, sales manager, Paniplus Co., Kan- 
sas City, on a recent fishing trip in the Gulf of Mexico off Orange Beach, Ala., 
Mr. Hargrave, second from the right, is pictured above with the 118-Ib. catch. 
Others in the photograph (left to right) are Captain Crenshaw, of Bayou 
La Batre, Ala.; T. E. Hunt, Jr., southeastern representative of the Paniplus 
Co., Asheville, N.C., and Douglas H. Pope, flour broker, Mobile, Ala. Mr. Pope 
was host of the fishing party on his boat, “The Flour Peddler,” in charge of 
Capt. Crenshaw. 


MISS SUNBEAM — A dimpled, de- 
lightful little girl has been acclaimed 
“Miss Sunbeam of 1955.” Debbie (De- 
borah) McCan, four-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Dixson McCan, 
Houghton Road, Bakersfield, Cal., has 
been chosen as the youngster who 
most resembles the trademark pic- 
ture that appears on every loaf of 
Sunbeam bread. Debbie, who is blonde 
and blue-eyed, like the picture, was 
chosen over thousands of other little 
girls throughout the U.S. in areas 
serviced by Sunbeam Bakeries. Deb- 
bie is the winner of a trip to Europe 
on a TWA Consellation. With her pa- 
rents, she will fly from Bakersfield to 
San Francisco to New York City and 
then to London and Paris. 








ST. PAUL BAKERS’ NIGHT—Over 4,000 baseball fans turned out for the 
third annual “baseball night” sponsored by the Associated Bakers of St. Paul. 
Among the 150 cakes given away during the evening was this one which 
manager Max Macon of the St. Paul American Assn. team received from the 
Queen of the Bakers, Virginia Hauwiller, 16, daughter of Leonard Hauwiller, 
Dale Home Bakery. Ed Duren, Tip-Top Bakery, shown on the right, was 
chairman of the activity in which allied trades participated. The evening was 
successful in every way, save one. St. Paul’s cross-river rivals, Minneapolis, 
won the baseball game, 6-3. 





PROGRESS REPORT—The three baking and milling industry technical & 
perts shown above were interested participants during the recent progres 
report on the use of dry milk products in their industries—given at the 
30th annual meeting of the American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. Left ® 
right are Orville M. Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chicago; A. F. Borer, 

Mills, Inc., Springfield, and M. J. Swortfiguer, ADMI, Chicago. 
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Whether you're having your picnic 
backyard, we know you'll agree that 


That's why experienced picnickers 
at the top of their picnic check lists! 
So when you Pack s Picnic Basket — don't forget... 
(© variety breads for sandwiches 
pies 


o 
0D cookies 





FOUR-IN-ONE ADVERTISEMENT — 


s Inke, the shore or right is your own 
QOOD FOOD always means GOOD FUN! . 
always put “quality” baked products 


BRAND NAME BAKERY 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 






( buns for hamburgers 
2 rolls for frankfurters 
© cakes 








The advertisement above is part of 


the merchandising package developed for Picnic Month by the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc. Variations of the ads emphasize buns, as 
shown here, or bread, cake or rolls, all with the picnic theme. 


(Continued from page 47) 


for tie-up displays in the windows of 
other retail outlets, such as depart- 
ment or hardware stores. 

Featured in all three suggested dis- 
plays are the striking “Picnic” pos- 
ters that are available from the 
Bakers of America Program and the 
“Sandwich Time” posters that are 
available from the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. (The latter enabling a baker 
to keep his promotion running 
straight through August—which is 
“Sandwich Time.”) 


Fleischmann 
Picnic Basket” 


Boosts Promotion 


~NEW YORK—The industry’s pro- 
Motion of Picnic Month is receiving 
attention from Standard 
, Inc., according to Paul Dunn, 
t sales promotion manager 
Fleischmann division. 
a year each Fleischmann sales- 
is getting a small picnic basket 
ing a miniature loaf of bread, 
cup and plate, plastic spoon and 
ork, salt, napkin and small check- 
ered tablecloth. 

Also included in the basket is a 
letter from M. G. Rhodes, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of Fleisch- 
Mann, reminding the salesmen of 
their part in helping bakers take ad- 
vantage of the seasonal merchandis- 
Ing opportunity. 

salesman, Mr. Rhodes says, 






will be asked to distribute to the bak- 
ing industry a special recording by 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., American Bakers 
Assn. president, telling why Picnic 
Month deserves the support of every 
baker. Fleischmann is also supplying 
its salesmen with a prospectus point- 
ing up the things a baker can do to 
tie up with the Bakers of America 
picnic program and the materials 
which Fleischmann will supply to help 
him do so. 

This is in line with the conviction 
that the picnics can definitely in- 
crease the sale of baked products if 
everyone concerned—allied men, bak- 
ers and other retailers—will cooper- 
ate in an all-summer-long promotion 
at the local level, that includes all 
types of picnics, the company says. 





FRONT PAGE COVER 


The Junior Scholastic, a national 
magazine for junior high school and 
upper grade school pupils, recently 
reproduced on its front cover the 
“History of the Hot Cross Bun” pre- 
pared by the Fleischmann Division, 
Standard Brands, Inc. The weekly 
magazine’s cover contained a six- 
panel picture reproducing Fleisch- 
mann’s full-color poster on the hot 
cross bun. The company estimates 
that this message was seen by over 
50,000 teachers and 850,000 students 
and that an increasingly larger bak- 
ers’ sale of hot cross buns is assured 
in future Lenten seasons by promo- 
tions of this kind. 





First Aid 
For 
ADBVER TISING 


While our “standard” seller is white bread, we'd like to do some 

© promotion on our buns. We don’t want to spend much cash, but we 

do want our customers to be well aware of this product. What kind of adver- 
tising would you try?—G. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Many methods are successful and low in cost for selling a “side-line” 
¢ when you do not want to promote an entire campaign on the item. 
Use tag-lines mentioning the buns on all your printed ads. Include a reminder 
on the buns in some of your radio commercials. Remember to keep it down 
to just a selling mention, however, keeping your white bread as the highlight. 
Many bakers report splendid success with package inserts. This is promo- 
tional literature included in or on the white bread wrapper. A simple leaflet, 
a flyer, a sticker, etc., travels with your merchandise, reducing distibution 
costs. The customer reads it the minute she is using your product. Some 
bakers are using a selling cartoon sticker, in a series fashion. Others use 
pictures of movie stars, local town folks, etc. The package insert is very 
versatile, adapting itself for many uses. It has many advantages, including a 
low cost. Yet it is a selling method, and will do the job for the bun project 
you mention. 


It is my responsibility to give approval to our bakery advertise- 
e ments. Is there any guide for me to know definitely that I have a 
selling ad?—H. F. 


While many local market conditions, and advertising know-how 
© affect the selling appeal of an ad, there is a simple guide to help 
you check your advertisements. Some old-timers in the professional ad busi- 
ness call it Operation ADDA. A for Attention. This is the job for the head- 
line or opening. D is for Display. This is the job for the picture, the illustra- 
tion, the displaying of the merchandise. The second D is for Desire, the 
desire to possess and to own your product. This is the job for the copy, the 
re-creating of the values, transplanting them into your customer’s mind. The 
final A is for Action, telling where, and how easy, etc., the product can be 
purchased. Making it easy for Action to Buy, and to buy Now, Today! Every 
selling ad (and behind the counter, too) follows these basic steps. Also, one 
progressive baker advised seeing the printed ads, and hearing the radio 
commercials over the phone! 


We’re planning to buy a series of spot announcements on our local 
© radio stations. Should we run them in the morning, in the afternoon, 
or have a heavy week-end spot campaign for our bakery?—F. K., Kansas 


City, Kansas. 
A Most bakery advertisers tell us they rely heavily upon the Hooper, 

© Neilson, or other reliable audience survey reports (available from 
your radio stations) for placing their spot announcements. The important 
point is not the time of day, but the number of folks listening when your 
spots are broadcast. Perhaps one station has a spot time open in the morning 
reaching a large number of potential customers. Another may have a larger 
audience in the afternoon. It is not the time, nor the money—it is the num- 
ber of potential customers you can sell to at that time and for that money 
that gives advertising results! You are cashing in on an existing large 
audience, instead of spending the cash to create an equally large listening 
audience on your own. 


As a retail bakery outlet, we’ve been stressing new customers. The 

© other day we received a card from a laundry business addressed 

“To An Old Customer of Ours” with the theme of “Bo-Peep Who Lost Her 
Sheep and They Seemed to Have Lost Us, Too.” We wonder if we would find 
it profitable to do something similar to this, too. What suggestions would 


you have on this?—T. W., Lincoln, Neb. 
A Some time ago, a reputable survey revealed that most businesses 

© would lose three out of ten customers each year from “natural 
causes.” This means we must gain a minimum of three customers for every 
ten just to stay even. This is one clue on how vital it is to regain and to 
cultivate those lost customers. Some bakeries are using telephone solicita- 
tions, others use personal follow-ups where the personnel and time permits. 
Many are reporting good results from a series of mailings, using humorous 
postal cards. These cards can be purchased outright from a supply company 
doing this type of business, and the cost is generally reasonable. Or you can 
have them printed yourself. One Kentucky baker said he uses a type re- 
sembling a birthday greeting to insure against “throwaway.” 





This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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SOUTHWEST MEETING—Some of the speakers at the 
convention of the Southwest Bakers Assn. in El Paso 
recently are shown at the left above: Fred Pfening, Fred 
D. Pfening Co., Columbus; L. R. Pabst, Read-Standard 
Corp., and J. J. McCormick, editor of Quality Grocer. 


Southwest Bakers Convention 


Features New Ideas on 
Everything From Flour to Foil 


EL PASO—No less than 19 bak- 
ing industry leaders addressed the 
ninth annual convention of the 
Southwest Bakers Assn. here at the 
Hotel Cortez recently. 

Their talks covered everything 
from flour to foil, and it was plain 
tc see that the 200 bakers, wives 
and allied tradesmen corralled many 
a good idea. 

The members from West Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona also re- 
solved to stampede the food faddists, 
alias calorie quacks, by serenading 
southwestern housewives on the nu- 
tritional value of bread and the con- 
venience of bakery-prepared sweet 
goods. 

“We must fight back against the 
food faddists who claim white bread 
is fattening,” said E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago. “‘They set themselves 
above our nation’s leading authori- 
ties on nutrition who have proved 
that enriched white bread is a nec- 
essary part of a well-balanced diet.” 

Tom Rawlings of the Waxed Pa- 
per Merchandising Council cited a 


recent survey which showed that 
60% of the women thought “en- 
riched” meant added calories. He 


urged bakers to explain the nutri- 
tional values of their bread in easy- 
to-read style on their wrappers. 

“Last year, women in this coun- 
try spent over $300,000,000 on vita- 
mins,” he said. ‘We hadn’t told them 
how many of those vitamins are sup- 
plied in their bread.” 

Referring to the same theme, Mer- 
rill Maughan, executive secretary of 
the Inter-Industry Bakery Package 
Committee, held up an orange and 
a potato and said: 

“Sales of potatoes are away down 
because women think they are fat- 
tening. Yet there are no more Cal- 
ories in the average size potato than 
in an 8-oz. glass of orange juice. 
Nor are there any more calories 
in two slices of bread. 

Specifics on Diet Control 

“Our leading nutritionists are now 
saying that there is no reason to 
cut bread and potatoes out of the 
diet. To control weight, one must 
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At the right are the association officers: Mark Anderson, 
Mead’s Bread Co., 
Bakery, Amarillo, president, and J. R. L. Kilgore, Albu- 
querque, secretary-treasurer. The convention attracted 
speakers from throughout the country. 


Lubbock; N. H. Cobb, McCartt’s 


cut down on total intake, not cut 
out specific foods.” 

He urged bakers to improve their 
relationship with customers and food 
store personnel by standardizing the 
sizes of packages. 

“Packages for buns and rolls can 
be cut down from 1,000 different 
sizes to 34,” he said. “And you can 
gain individuality through package 
color and design.” Gains from pack- 
age standardization will be a reduc- 
tion in production costs and inven- 
tory wastes, improved stackability, 
more favor with customers and more 
sales. 

Also speaking on store-customer 
relationships, Joseph J. McCormick, 
editor of Quality Grocer, said: 

“Store display is more important 
than ever before. Bakers and grocers 
must work together to realize the 
most profit out of baked goods. It 
is not profit margin that counts as 
much as turnover. A grocer may 
make 50% profit on brooms or kitch- 
enware, but how much does he sell 
in a year?” 

Protecting Store Space 

He suggested that grocers protect 
the baked goods space in their stores, 
and that bakers keep that space serv- 
iced. Otherwise, the grocer loses sales, 
and the baker loses in stales. 

Store space problems were also 
discussed by John B. Bowman, sales 
manager of the aluminum foil divi- 
sion of Ekco Products Co. Pointing 
out that sales of baked goods were 
declining at a time when housewives’ 
spending is increasing, he blamed 
the grocer’s lack of interest in bakery 
products. 

“In 1948, baked goods were given 
1.1% of store space and accounted 
for 3.5% of sales. Our most recent 
survey shows baked goods crowded 
into 64% of store space and sales 
down below 3%,” he said. 

Mr. Bowman said that foil packag- 
ing could he!p halt this trend. “Our 
survey of 8,000 grocers showed that 
foil-packaged items get preferred lo- 
cations. Foil connotes quality. It ap- 
peals to the housewife’s eye. It brings 
the grocer the magic word ‘new.’ Con- 
taining heat-and-serve products, it 
brings the appeal of bakery aroma 
to the kitchen,” he said. 

A new cake-decorating idea was of- 
fered by Charles Heitzman, Westco 
Products, Los Angeles. His firm man- 
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ufactures three - dimensional edibje 
sugar decorations which can be em. 
bedded in icing. These include cow, 
boys, Superman, Howdy Doody, g 
ballerina, animals, clown, flowers and 
accessory items that can be added tg 
make up complete scenes. 

Mr. Heitzman said their advan. 
tages included color appeal, speed of 
application and individuality. “Make 
your cake the hit of the party,” he 
urged. “Make people talk about the 
bakery that decorated the cake. Ang 
you can increase the price of eagh 
cake by 40 or 50¢ with two minutes 
of decorating.” 


Frozen Products 

Two of the speakers dcalt with 
frozen products. Orville Pickens, bak. 
ery service manager for Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, said that frozen cake 
batters were an opportunity to “ 
the cake business back again.” He 
said that bakers could stress that 
they were doing the laborious part 
of cake-making, leaving the house. 
wife the actual baking phase that 
gives her the appeals of aroma, fresh. 
ness and so on. 

He discussed extensive tests of 
frozen batters and said that cake 
quality could be maintained generally 
if as much air as possible is beaten 
into the batter, if 4 oz. less flour and 
4 oz. more of baking powder are used 
per 100 lb. of batter, and if 
time is stretched out with a slightly 
cooler oven. For instance, frozen bat- 
ter of pound cake bakes ideally at 
340° F. for 57 minutes instead of the 
normal 365° F. for 33 minutes. 

Tom H. Derby of the Sylvania Dj- 
vision of the American Viscose Corp, 
discussed the pros and cons of frozen 
baked goods. He said that freezing 
finished products for storage has the 
advantage of freeing production from 
seasonal sales fluctuations. But bak- 
ers considering freezing should de- 
cide whether the gains would offset 
the expense of the additional equip- 
ment and space. They should also 
consider the sales aspect, and he 
told how one baker was disadvan- 
taged by competitors’ talk about 
“cold storage” products. 

Mr. Derby said the ideal method 
of freezing must include: (1) cool- 
ing the product before wrapping; (2) 
spacing product on racks; (3) blast 
freezing at —20 to —40° F. (to 
quickly get below the critical stale 
range of —20 to +60); (4) store 
at 0 to +10° F. (for economy’s sake); 
and finally, thaw rapidly in warm 
dry area. 

Mr. Derby then talked about prod- 
ucts for the grocer’s frozen foods 
cabinets. He said that most con 
sumers were interested in these and 
cited the fact that 35,000,000 fruit 
pies were sold from freezers last 
year. But he stressed that sales cab 
inets cost about $150 per linear foot 
and require cleaning, servicing and 
weekly defrosting. For this reason, 
the grocer likes small items that have 
a good turnover. 

Good packaging is especially impor- 
tant, he said, and the design must be 
distinctive enough to attract favor 
able attention even when at the bot 
tom of a frozen foods cabinet. 

Robert Pease, making his first 
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PICNIC-SANDWICH PROMOTION—The Holsum Unified Bakers’ Picnic- 
Sandwich Time promotion this summer is expected to be the biggest of its 
kind ever staged, according to the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. The Holsum group 
js cooperating with all of the national and regional meat packers, as well 
as other food producers. As a part of the Picnic-Sandwich Time promotion, 
which will be advertised in over 225 newspapers, on outdoor posters, over 
radio and TV stations, the Holsum Bakers, through their agency, the W. E. 
Long Co., have developed one of the most interesting and hard-selling TV 
spots ever produced. The photograph, a still shot from the commercial, shows 
Joan Beard, the Holsum TV girl, shopping with her two children for Picnic- 
Sandwich “goodies” in Smilin’ Jim’s grocery store. Related foods will be 
featured in the many store displays being arranged for by the bakers in 


their sales areas. 





speech after his election to the presi- 
dency of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, assured the bak- 
ers that the milling industry was 
doing everything possible to provide 
high quality flours at the most favor- 
able prices. 

He told how the government’s sup- 
port program had encouraged produc- 
tion of quantity instead of quality, 
but expressed the belief that “the 
tide has turned” and farmers are 
recognizing the need for high-qual- 
ity wheat. 

“The government may even start 
to penalize wheats that are unaccept- 
able to commercial users,” he said. 


Flour Price Hints 


Mr. Pease urged bakers to avoid 
long-term purchase commitments. 
Prices this summer, he thinks, will 
depend on the supply of acceptable 
flour in the Southwest and a good 
harvest may mean a drop in prices. 
Farmers may reject controls, he add- 
ed, and this would tend to reduce 
prices even before next year’s crop 
is marketed. But the whole situation 
is hard to predict because Congress 
may intervene, he said. 

L. R. Pabst, Read Standard Corp., 
reviewed many time and labor-saving 
items of bakery equipment. He 
warned against “waiting for revolu- 
tionary changes and thus missing the 
benefits of many of today’s new de- 
velopments that can cut costs now 
and still fit into tomorrow’s auto- 
matic set-ups.” 

Both Fred Pfening of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Ralph Herman, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, discussed 
bulk flour handling. They advised 
that each bakery represents an in- 
dividual problem and should use ex- 
Perienced engineering advice on flour- 
handling installations. 

Distance from flour mill, relation 
to rail or truck facilities, quantity 
of flour used, and amount of storage 
Space available are among the vari- 
able factors that determine whether 
a bakery shall receive flour by bags, 
tote bins, trucks, airslide rail cars, 

80 on, they mentioned. 
speakers included Charles 
r, national sales promo- 


tion manager for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Fred Smedley, Charles Dennery Co.’s 
bakery service department; Max K. 
Doehler, Jr., assistant manager of 
the Bruce Dodson Insurance Co.; 
Rex Paxton, director of public rela- 
tions for Sutherland Paper Co.; Hen- 
ry T. Meigs, American Dry Milk 
Institute, and J. E. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch Co. 


New Officers Elected 


N. H. Cobb, McCartt’s Bakery, 
Amarillo, was elected president; 
Mark Anderson, Mead’s Fine Bread 
Co., Lubbock, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and J. R. L. Kilgore, Albuquer- 
que, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Added to the board of governors 
for New Mexico was Carl Koenig, 
Cottage Bakers, Albuquerque. 

Art Tankersley, Quality Bakery, 
Amarillo, was named to the board of 
governors for West Texas. R. M. Dil- 
lon, Vanderpool’s Bakeries, El Paso, 
was reelected to this group. Mr. Dil- 
lon was chairman in charge of the 
excellent bakery goods display held 
at the convention. 


Ted Wood, Judy’s Bakery, Wicken- 
berg, Ariz., was reelected to the Ari- 
zona board of governors. 


Allied Directors Named 


Named to represent the allied 
tradesmen of West Texas were Floyd 
Halderman, Joe Lowe Corp., Dallas, 
and Jim Whitaker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Lubbock. New Mexico’s allied 
trades representatives did not change. 
Roman Manhardt, Lyons - Magnus, 
Inc., Scottsdale, Ariz., was reelected 
to his state’s group. 

The three-day convention included 
golf tourneys at the El Paso Country 
Club, the early bird breakfast, the 
annual dinner and dance, and a full 
program of luncheons, canasta, style 
show and shopping events for the 
ladies. 

E. F. Craig, Mead’s Bakery, El 
Paso, was general convention chair- 
man. He was assisted by Karl Wal- 
lace, Kahn Baking Co. and R. M. Dil- 
lon, Vanderpool’s, both of El Paso. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt.; Sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exe- 
ter St., Boston, Mass. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S. C.; Sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


June 15-18—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

duly 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-12—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 11-13 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—National Assn. of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Senator Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N.J.; Sec., Gerald Riley, 
c/o Modern Sanitation, 855 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 


tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct, 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Sec., Alex V. Tisdale, 
Star Route, Pottstown, Pa. 

Oct. 29-31 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Hotel Berkeley-Car- 
teret, Asbury Park; Sec., Michael 
Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Nov. 138-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
Sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Til. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
en the outstanding common stock of 
the company. Both dividends are 
payable July 1, 1955, to holders of 
record June 16, 1955. 


JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


SINCE 1879 


3BARD MILLING COMPANY 
_ MANKATO, MINNESOTA ee 
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BAKER-MILLER COOPERATION STRESSED 


(Continued from page 12) 





He gave credit to the baker-miller 
committee of the MNF and ABA for 
bringing the two industries into a 
closer working relationship. 

The common interest of all types 
of bakers and all types of millers 
in building a greater market for 
wheat flour products in all forms 
was stressed by the ABA president. 

“It is so simple to state an ob- 
jective,” he said. “For the baking 
industry it is just the small matter 
of building a greater demand indus- 
trywide for all bakery goods. Since 
all such products carry a heavy pro- 
portion of flour in their composition 
and since we buy that flour from 
you, this becomes our common prob- 
lem and our common goal.” 


No Bread Decline 

“T think you will all agree that 
whereas government figures show a 
40% decline in per capita use of 
wheat flour over the past 50 years, 
there has been no such decline in 
consumption of bread, especially 
bakers bread,” Mr. Kelley said. 

Year after year, bread production 


figures from ABA members have 
been keeping pace fairly well with 
the advance in population, Mr. Kelley 
said. These member reports totaling 
about 60 million pounds per week, 
indicated that the percentage gain 
in volume over the previous year was 
equal to the percentage of increase 
in population. 

“For a goodly number of years, 
bakers have watched their industry 
expand rapidly and steadily, while 
the flour industry was_ studying 
figures which showed that per capita 
consumption of wheat flour products 
was steadily declining. 

“There has been a continuing dis- 
cussion on the question of per capita 
consumption of bread as such. To 
the best of my knowledge no one has 
resolved this argument to any con- 
clusive degree. There simply is not 
now, nor has there ever been, any 
accurate information on per capita 
consumption of bread as bread.” 


Bread Production Dips 


“But in the past 12 to 18 months, 
this has not been true. The com- 
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bined volume of our reporting mem- 
bers has been holding too close to 
the year ago level for comfort.” 

The industry has assumed that 
bread has been bread for thousands 
of years, that it will remain a popular 
item in the diet of the people, the 
ABA official said. 

“We are convinced now that that 
concept has a number of holes, and 
unless we move to correct the error, 
we can expect that future years will 
see definite declines in the per capita 
consumption of our major product.” 

Mr. Kelley explained the activity 
of the Bakers of America Program in 
its advertising work, cited bread 
advertisements by individual bakers 
which are beginning to use the nu- 
tritional aspect of bread instead of 
sticking solely to brand name adver- 
tising. 

“The baking industry spends about 
$75,000,000 a year on its brand adver- 
tising,” Mr. Kelley said. “Just 10% 
of that money devoted to those same 
companies advertising the nutritive 
qualities of bread would do a tremen- 
dous amount of good.” 

Speaking of the large quantities of 
consumer education material issued 
en behalf of the baking industry, Mr. 
Kelley said the amount could be in- 
creased ten-fold if the funds were 
available, and urged cooperation be- 
tween the milling and baking in- 
dustries to gain this end. “Certainly 
the interdependence of baker and 
miller is more pronounced now than 
ever before.” 

The bakers’ official cited the large 
increase in sight in children and the 
under-21 groups, stressing that these 
groups must be reached by every 
promotional and educational tool 
available. 

Saying that the baking industry 
“has the finest story to tell of any 
food in the world today,” Mr. Kelley 
looked forward to the time when 
mothers could take time off from 
saying “drink more milk,” or “eat 
your meat,” to say “eat another slice 
of bread.” 

The convention concluded with the 
annual banquet at Minneapolis’ Mini- 
kahda Club, under the leadership of 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the federa- 
tion. The dinner was preceded by 
a cocktail hour at the Clubroom of 
the Miller Publishing Co., publishers 
of The American Baker and one of 
its companion publications, The 
Northwestern Miller. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles W. Kessler 


Heads Jersey Bakers 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Charles 
W. Kessler, Middlesex, was elected 
president of the North Central Jer- 
sey Association of Bakery Owners at 
the May 10 meeting of the associa- 
tion. He succeeds Frank B. Casey, 
Jr., of Perth Amboy. 

New vice president is Albin Maier, 
Somerville. Charles Bausch, New 
Brunswick, and Michael Herzog, New 
Brunswick, were retained as treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively. 

The group’s next meeting will be 

Edward Pleskun of South River 
was awarded the first scholarship 
given by the association at the 
group’s 21st anniversary dinner dance 
held May 1. Edward J. Patten, New 
Jersey secretary of state, made the 
presentation. 

Also at the May 1 meeting, Frank 
B. Casey, Sr., a trustee and charter 
member of the association, was pre- 
sented with a silver engraved hon- 
crary membership card for his years 
of service to the group. The presenta- 
tion was made by Frank B. Casey, 
Jr., then association president. 
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Advertisements in this department F 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re. — 
plies if keyed to office of publication, — 
Situation Wanted advertisements wij] 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.59 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 _ 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads _ 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


v 
———— 
SALESMAN WANTED WITH FOLLOWING 
to sell bakery supplies. A few choice ter. 
ritories open. Liberal commission 
H. Hexter & Son, 18103 Roseland Ra, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


BAKERS — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
with fast growing company for bakery 
experienced in wholesale and retail bak- 
ing. Desirable to have had formal train- 
ing at recognized baking trade 
Prefer men who are under 40 with apt. 
tude for sales. Send full resume to: 9, B 
S., Personnel Dept., Pillsbury Mills, Ing, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Snaaieaeeeemenedl Ts 
SPUDNUT SHOP (SMALL), NE 

Good gross, high net profit. Couple cap 
easily pay out first year. Fine location, 
steady year around business. Information, 
free photos mailed. Continental, 804 Grang 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


BROKERS — ATTRACTIVE TERRITORIES 
open for distribution of Tendonut, the 
newest discovery for better donuts. Tendo 
nut is unconditionally guaranteed, Pro 
tected brokerage on established accounts 
The Tendonut Co., 328 Atwood St., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


WHOLESALE BAKERY 
Sales near half million dollars per year 
Well established model plant. Domi 
nant leader in area. Outstanding equip 
ment and building. Easy terms. For 
details contact Mr. Goodman, AT. 2565 
or RE. 1649. 


MID-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CORP, 
925 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn, 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A ee 
FOR SALE—TWO BAKERY CASES—OM 
4’ counter type show case—one 6’ display 
case. Modern. Used less than one year 
$300 f.0.b. Inquire Occupant, 707% W. 
Main, New Haven, Ind. 














BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE Bt?¥- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail w 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 














MISCELLANEOUS * 

Vv a nace 
BERLING’S BAKING & DECORATING 
School—Butter cream, candy, chocolate 
marzipan, cocoa painting, gum 
caramel. 1465 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Regent 4-5475. Evening classes. 














Northwest Production Men 
To Name Officers June 14 


MINNEAPOLIS The North 
western Production Mens Club wil 
hold its annual election meeting June 
14 at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minne 
apolis, with the following Pp 
for nomination for the coming year: 
Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St 
Louis Park, Minn., president; Jom 
Schuster, Emrich Baking Co. 
neapolis, vice president; A. E. GraW 
ert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
program chairman, and John Richtéf, 
Brechet & Richter, Minneapolis, 
retary-treasurer. 

A dinner will be served at 6# 
p.m., followed by a program on 
ery mixes. It will be the season's fins) 
meeting. 
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Posen a market leader in any business takes 
the best materials. Take I-H flours for example. We are 
mighty particular about the wheat we accept. Only a 

small portion of the wheat marketed will meet our high 
at specifications so we pay extra to be sure we get the finest 
cE wom BREAD—Your Best and baking types we want. It is that kind of extra care that 
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=m*'| 1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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‘Dependable 


every day 


in the 
year 


Your Bakery PLeserves the Ret! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


e . 2 NS A'S 


Kan 


Marion Ohio 
0,000 BUSHELS 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 











Ir PAYS to BUY AMERICAN in either planes or flour. You'll 
get the best in either case . . . the same uniform dependable perfor- 


mance day after day with plenty of reserve tolerance to meet emer- 
gencies. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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HELPS YOUR SALESWEN fame 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 5 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirect- 
ly control the buying. 





With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 


is sounine 6 ea aes These Features Insure Reader Interest: 

columns and informative articles 

which arouse interest in your prod- Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 

uct or service. lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 

Continued preference for THE The American Baker maintains its own Washington 

AMERICAN BAKER is evi- Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 


denced by a high renewal sub- ‘ : 
scription rate. These features pro- Tested Formulas —its technical editor brings expert 


vide advertisers consistently strong advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 


readership and help create prefer- ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 


ence for your product. Here’s a : i ; 
ready-made audience of buying Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 


power receptive to your advertis- promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
ing message. YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. The American Baker 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRopUCTION 
CROPLIFE 





BraNcH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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ECONO -FLO 


BULK FLOUR 


SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for 


the movement of Gooch flours in 
shuttle service from the Gooch mill 
to bakers. 


Bulk flour terminals are being con- 
structed at strategic points to give 
faster service and to provide bulk 
truck delivery in certain metropoli- 
tan areas. ~ 


Specially designed trucks for low 
cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic 
points. 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and han- 
dling equipment with a record of 
proven success based on actual 
usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 


“A real service to the baking 
industry is our only objective’ 


We Wish Your Choice 
Would Be Ours— 


GOOCH’S 
BEST 


GOMEC ~ AKSARBEN 


Identical Performance 


FLOURS 

















GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. Five sections devoted to 1—Scien- 
tific facts on basic physical chemistry of baking; 2—detailed infor- 
mation on flours, sugars, syrups, shortenings, milk products, egg 
products, water and salt; 3—discussion of the modern principles 
of dough mixing, fermentation, make-up, baking, rye bread produc- 
tion, bread-staling and testing methods; 4—cake baking with de- 
tails on ingredients, flavor, techniques and miscellaneous bakery 
products; 5—bakery equipment of all kinds. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. 
Well recommended by authorities in the field............... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John O. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers............secseeesscceees $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
COM cccccccccces covces Seadwbaueatatececsede ee Peete $5.00 


BASIO SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

By P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and 8S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 

plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 
$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER : By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
CN <4 ail oa:Gla bb Whe oo dE 60k bees 065 06 da OES a eRe dw esere $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ............2+++ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
Be EEG © TCD VOW, occ rccccccsescesvecevesccccesses $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
bound $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry cooks............ snigkas sneretiec $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
ee er an Oe Os Oe ee 


CT A, occ cccchewadbastksaboesebe locker oeese besa $6.50 
EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 


hoping 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for..........sessseeeccceeees $7.00 
PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some..............-+.++0¢ 





COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
IS cS SS bas ebta sesh boosts a ehas che emesareen $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
CE So cnc ak a Salsa gute o's oie Str oa eae SAIS O ERS RCSE RSE $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
Se a I eb inc bck vc ccc ccdceds cadboccklvcseetues $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the techniques 
of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing studies, sales 
manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transportation prob- 
lems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many routes for 
retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound ................... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND OAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design................eese.ee08 $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With a by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Gr IE, SII 55 0.6 0:0 t:bbiv ds. 0:4:0:0:00'094oh0b86 6b00 bineed $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
I akin ke 4 pb bo56 cre Dose 0056 00s s bed FEE SE b0ds sed baae’s $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis | 


ORDER FROM 


Minn. 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK . 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Caravan Moves to New 
Office in New Jersey 

PASSAIC, N.J. — Caravan Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has moved from its New 
York plant at 41 North Moore St. 
to expanded new quarters at 35 
Eighth St., Passaic, N.J. 

The move triples the office, manu- 
facturing, laboratory and shipping 
facilities. 

Caravan will continue to maintain 
its New York phone number, Walker 
5-8310. In Passaic the number is 
Gregory 1-6100. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Biscuit and Cracker 


Groups Reelect Officers 


CHICAGO—AIl officers of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. and the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers Co., Inc., were re- 


elected at their joint meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 1-4. Two 
directors were elected to the B&CMA 
board and four to the IBMC board. 
B&CMA officers reelected were: J. 
S. Vander Heide, Holland-American 
Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
president; A. P. Strietmann, United 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, vice 
president; Hanford Main, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., 
vice president; George H. Coppers, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N.Y., vice president, and Walter 
Dietz, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
Elected to the B&CMA board of 
directors were: H. L. Popp, Perfec- 
tion Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 


I The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

















Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








x} : x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Gi.sert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 


FLOUR-—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


oD) 
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and George W. Burry, Burry Biscuit 
Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Reelected officers of the IBMc 
were: Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest 
Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa, pregj. 
dent; H. D. Percy, Malbis Biscuit 
Co., Mobile, Ala., vice president; 
Richard H. Schmidt, Crescent Marca. 
roni & Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
treasurer, and Harry D. Butler, New 
York, secretary. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR Co. 
roreicn FJ]LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Dependability 








DYOX 
jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz” “Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
tole) 41-1 Mmolile MM ololailoli ham ole <-to MMe lololols 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


iteliCohammme Lalo Mh ial 1am fe) ol olla gs 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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